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Valuing Grape 
Characteristics and Wine 
Quality Assessments 


Helene Bombrun & Daniel A. Sumner 


ine is a highly differentiated 

product derived from grapes of 

many varieties grown in differ- 

ent regions under diverse agro- 
nomic and climatic conditions, which 
vary by location and year. The wide 
range of wine products and prices 
reflects this heterogeneity. 

Naturally, the price of wine, as with 
other goods, will be strongly associ- 
ated with its quality as perceived by 
consumers. However, in most cases, 


Helene Bombrun was a post graduate 
researcher at the University of California 
Agricultural Issues. Daniel A. Sumner is 
the Frank H. Buck, Jr. professor, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural and Resource Eco- 
nomics, University of California, Davis, 
and director, University of California 
Agricultural Issues Center. 
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consumers’ comparisons across bottles 
of wine are made without really know- 
ing the quality in the bottle relative to 
other wines. 

Typical consumers must rely on 
information other than their own tast- 
ing experience, because they cannot 
possibly taste all the potential alterna- 
tive wines that could be relevant to 
each wine purchase decision. Label 
information at the point of purchase is 
the most accessible, and quality assess- 
ments in the press supplement that 
information. 

Every bottle of wine sold in the 
U.S. must provide such information 
as brand name, class or type of the 
wine, alcohol content, net volume 
content, and name and location of the 
bottling firm. Most wineries also pro- 
vide tightly regulated information 
regarding grape variety, vintage 
(harvest year) and appellation of ori- 
gin. (Details of federal laws on wine 
labeling are in 27 CFR Part 4, pub- 
lished on the Wine Institute website, 
www.wineinstitute.org / .) 


How does information about grape 
characteristics and wine assessments 
affect wine prices? A statistical analysis 
is presented here using data from the 
prices of 8,460 individual California 
wines. 


Technical approach — 
Hedonic price analysis 

The wine consumer faces complex 
choices. A bottle of wine embodies a 
bundle of characteristics that different 
consumers may identify and value dif- 
ferently. “Hedonic” (from the Greek 
word for pleasure) analysis relates the 
price of a good wine to its various 
quality or cost attributes. 

Statistical analysis helps to measure 
consumer valuations of the different 
wine attributes. Markets for individual 
wine attributes are implicit — the 
attributes cannot be unbundled from 
the whole wine package and sold sep- 
arately. Nonetheless, the implicit val- 
ues placed on individual wine attrib- 
utes comprise the actual market price 
of the wine. 

Any variable that influences con- 
sumer benefit or producer cost is a can- 
didate for inclusion in the hedonic 
price function. To obtain an estimation 
of these implicit prices, we use a statis- 
tical technique that relates the price of 
the wine to characteristics of the 
grapes, winery, and wine. 


Data 

The data used here consist of 8,460 
observations on prices of five premium 
varietal wines (Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Chardonnay, Merlot, Pinot Noir, and 
Zinfandel) and 12 vintages (1989 to 
2000) from all regions of California. 
The data were collected from the “New 
Releases for California Wines” pub- 
lished in bimonthly issues of the Wine 
Spectator from January 15, 1995, to 
December 31, 2001. The data are spread 
evenly across all seven years of publi- 
cation. 

For each observation, the magazine 
provides information contained on the 
wine label, the winery-recommended 
retail price per 750 ml bottle, the tast- 
ing score established by the Wine 
Spectator staff, and the number of cases 
produced. Moreover, the month and 
year of publication give an indication 
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about the period of market availability 
of the wine and its age at release. 

We note that the Wine Spectator 
mainly reviews relatively high-priced 
wines made from grapes grown in 
coastal regions of California. Therefore, 
our data reflect only a small percentage 
of the California wines deriving from 
lower-priced grapes grown in the 
Central Valley. Table I lists and sum- 
marizes means and standard devia- 
tions for some key variables. 

The published price is a suggested 
retail price the wineries provide to the 
Wine Spectator at the time the wine is 
tasted and listed, which coincides 
with its release. Price, however, is 
susceptible to change over time. We 
may expect that high published 
scores lead to higher actual retail 
market prices. 

In our sample, prices range from $5 
to $325 per bottle, with an average 
across all individual labels of $29.20. 
The average that gives each wine label 


a weight in proportion to the quantity 
sold of that label’s weighted average 
price is $16.80 per bottle, reflecting 
higher prices for wines made in 
smaller quantities. 

In the first computation, all wines 
have the same effect on the average 
whether 100 cases or 100,000 cases are 
sold. In the second computation, the 
price of each bottle sold is included in 
the average, so the wine with 100,000 
cases has 1,000 times the “weight” in the 
weighted-average price. Wine ratings 
reported in the Wine Spectator reflect 
how highly the editors regard each wine 
relative to other wines in its category. 

Wines are tasted with labels covered. 
Tasters are told the general type of 
wine, variety, region, and vintage. (For 
details about how tastings are con- 
ducted, see Wine Spectator, Nov. 15, 
2000, p. 224.) In our sample, the wine 
quality index ranges from 68 to 99 ona 
100-point scale, with a mean of 86.9 and 
a weighted mean of 84.7. 


According to the information sup- 
plied in the data source, these wines 
are released for sale an average of two 
years after the year of harvest (which 
is taken to be the fall of the year listed 
on the label). Almost 20% of the indi- 
vidual wines and 4.2% of the total 
wine quantity have a vineyard desig- 
nation, which requires that at least 
85% of the grapes used come from the 
designated vineyard. 

Only 2.4% of the wines and 1.3% of 
the volume of wine contain the label 
designation Estate. This labeling 
requires that 100% of the fruit comes 
from the designated location and that 
winemaking takes place where the 
fruit was grown. About 14% of the 
wines and 12.8% of the wine volume 
are Reserve wines — a term defined by 
the wineries with no regulations 
regarding its use. 

The sample contains 126 grape 
appellations of origin. An appellation 
names the geographic origin of 


Improves Grape 
Maturation and 
Wine Quality! 


KDL® has a proven field record showing 
it promotes uniform grape maturation and 


statistically replicated data showing it increases 


wine color density and phenolic levels. KDL® — 
designed for vineyard managers ... loved by 
quality winemakers. 


Agro-K Corporation 
8030 Main Street, NE 
Minneapolis, MN 55432 


800-328-2418 
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between 75% and 100% of the grapes 
used in the wine. About 79% of the wines 
and 46% of the wine quantity are 
sourced from _ official American 
Viticultural Areas (AVAs), which are spe- 
cific regions defined by wine regulators. 

Almost half of the total wines in the 
sample come from grapes grown on the 
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North Coast, which represents almost 
three-quarters of the distinct wines and 
wine labels, including 18% from Napa 
County and 22% from Sonoma County. 
Most of the other wines designate 
Central Coast grape viticultural areas; 
very few refer to the south, the Central 
Valley or the Sierra regions. 
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Table I: 

Data description and statistics 
Variable to Weighted 
be explained sample mean‘ 

Price (in year 2001 dollars)” $16.85 
Explanatory variables = Wine attributes 
Tasting score of the wine 84.7 
Age of the wine at release (years) 2.0 
Grape variety: 
Cabernet Sauvignon 28.8% 
Chardonnay 42.3% 
Merlot 17.4% 
Pinot Noir 4.7% 
Zinfandel 6.8% 


Grape location 
(from appellations)’ 


North Coast region 47.2% 
Napa County* 17.9% 
Sonoma County* 22.0% 
Central Coast region 15.5% 
Sierra Foothills region 0.5% 
South and Central Valley 1.7% 
California, state appellation 35.6% 
Label designation 
Vineyard 4.2% 
Estate 1.3% 
Reserve 12.8% 
Grape vintage 
Vintages before 1993 3.8% 
Vintage 1993 8.1% 
Vintage 1994 13.3% 
Vintage 1995 13.7% 
Vintage 1996 15.1% 
Vintage 1997 17.7% 
Vintage 1998 16.5% 
Vintage 1999 11.4% 
Vintage 2000 0.4% 


The means are weighted by the 
number of cases of each wine. 


The prices are reported in 2001 
dollars using the CPI deflator. 


The sum of share for location 
variables is larger than 100% since 
some appellations contain two or 
more counties. 

These shares do not include 
Carneros appellation (6.5% of the 
observations), since it overlaps Napa 
and Sonoma counties. 


The general state AVA California 
describes 5.8% of the labels, but more 
than one-third of the total wine. Figure 
I shows that, without controlling statis- 
tically for any other attributes, 
Cabernet wines are the highest 
priced wines in the state ($21.90 per 
bottle in weighted average), and 
Chardonnay wines are the lowest 
($14.20). 

Figure I also displays the average 
price of wines from four illustrative 


chain-o-oak is an easy to use ‘through the bung hole’ oaking system which 
gives the winemaker an inexpensive way to add new oak to any barrel. 
The product represents 1/3 of the surface area of an Innerstave barrel insert. 
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aging and unique toasting of these oaks yield the highest quality products. 


Simplicity: chain-o-oak is comprised of oak slats, nylon ties to chain them 
together and a stainless steel eyelet which attaches to the bottom of the bung. 

The chain is inserted through the bung hole of the barrel. Now winemakers living 
in remote winemaking areas or who have difficulty matching empty barrels with 
cooper availability can have the convenience of adding oak character anytime by 
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Versatility: chain-o-oak gives you control of the amount of oak added to your 
wine by varying the number of oak links in the chain. When the wine has enough 
oak character, draw the chain-o-oak out of the barrel and move it to another or 
rinse and dry for future use. 


With chain-o-oak, every winemaker has the ability to refresh the oak in any 

size barrel. A phone call places chain-o-oak in your hands in just a short time, 
eliminating the wait for new barrels. In minutes you can 
have the tastes of your fine wines being shaped 
with Innerstave’s chain-o-oak. 
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Explanatory Variables (or wine attributes) 
Tasting score (1 point) 
Age at release (years) 
Label designation 
Vineyard 
Reserve 
Grape variety (relative to Merlot) 
Pinot Noir 


Grape vintage (relative to 1995) 
Vintage 1994 
Vintage 1996 
Vintage 1997 
Vintage 1998 
Vintage 1999 


Grape appellation (relative to California) 


Selected appellations 
Oakville 
Sonoma Mountain 
Napa Valley 
Napa County 
Paso Robles 
Mendocino 
Amador County 
San Luis Obispo County 
Sonoma County 
Monterey 
Central Coast 
Lodi 


Number of observations: 8,460 


4 
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Table II: Selected partial effects of some key wine attributes on the price’ 


Percentage Impact” Dollar Impact? 


4.9 0.83 
19.4 O27), 
12.7 2.09 

5s) 0.99 

ON) 1.47 
=5.1 =0:35 

8.9 1.49 
13.0 2.18 
122 2.04 

8.7 1.46 
90.6 8.91 
84.9 8.36 
60.9 as) 
el 3.07 
30.4 2.99 
29.6 DEM 
28.3 2.78 
27.4 2.70 
Dall 2.67 
22.3 BA) 
19.0 1.87 
12.8 1.26 


a 


2 


wo 


attribute on price. 


rs 


2001 dollars using the Consumer Price Index. 

All variables are statistically significant at 95% confidence interval. Nonsignificant 
effects were for Estate, Cabernet Sauvignon, Chardonnay, Merlot, and Zinfandel. 
Calculated at sample mean for “score” and “age”; at sample mean of wines without the 
vineyard designation for “vineyard”; at the sample mean of wines without the reserve 
designation for the variable, “reserve”; and at the sample mean of wines with the 


A total of 125 appellations are included in the model and 64 appellations have a 
statistically significant effect relative to the “California” appellation. 


AVAs among the 126 different desig- 
nations for grape growing regions. 
Wines with the generic state AVA 
California are the lowest priced 
($9.80 in weighted average), while 
wines from Napa Valley reach a 
weighted average price of $29.60 per 
bottle. Oakville, at $45 per bottle, 
and Howell Mountain, at $43.60 per 
bottle, are the AVAs with the highest 
average prices. Both are in Napa 
Valley. 

Finally, Figure I also shows that 
the higher the tasting score, the 
higher the weighted average price. 
Moreover, the higher the score, the 
higher the price difference for one 
unit of score. 


Effect of attributes on price 

The estimated hedonic price func- 
tion is presented in Table II. For contin- 
uous variables, such as score and age, 
the estimates represent implicit 
attribute prices. 

The results are presented as percent- 
age impact of each variable on price. 
For variables, such as Cabernet or 
Napa Valley, that take the value zero or 
one, the estimates measure the percent- 
age impact of that variable (relative to 
the average price of the cited base 
wine) of the attribute represented by 
the variable. 

The reference variables are: 
California for the AVA category; Merlot 
for the varietal category; and 1999 for 
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the vintage category. In addition to per- 
centage impacts, we also present the 
dollar values of the marginal effects 
associated with each of the explanatory 
variables. 

These values can be used to com- 
pare the magnitude of each characteris- 
tic of the reference variable for the cor- 
responding category for all the other 
variables. The variables (score, age at 
release, grape vintage, varietal, appel- 
lation of origin) and the label designa- 
tions (vineyard, estate, and reserve) 
explain 72% of the wine price variation 
when weighted by the number of cases 
made of each wine. 

Let us consider the meaning of each 

of the estimates in Table II: 
e Reviews — A one-point score 
increase in the Wine Spectator is worth 
almost 5% of the price or, on average, 
$0.83 per bottle. We expect that one 
unit difference in score in the top tast- 
ing rates will be worth more than $1 
per bottle. 


ALGOCIAND 


e Ageing — The age of wine also mat- 
ters. An additional year of storage 
before release is valued at $3.27 per 
bottle, on average. This benefit has to 
be compared to the cost of storage to 
determine if the additional year is prof- 
itable. 

e Vineyard designation — The spe- 
cific vineyard designation has a higher 
impact on price than reserve designa- 
tion. However, the strict estate designa- 
tion does not have any significant 
impact on price. 

Some characteristics of the grapes 
themselves have important direct 
impacts on wine prices; others do not. 
Grape varieties Chardonnay, Zin- 
fandel, and Cabernet (given other 
attributes constant) do not have signif- 
icant impacts on wine prices (relative 
to Merlot wines). Pinot Noir, however, 
has a price premium of 9.9% above 
Merlot prices. Similar regressions on 
variety subsamples do show some dif- 
ferences across varieties. 


If you’re looking for expert 
licensing help, you’ve found it. 


GS 


800-400-1353 


www.csa-compliance.com 
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Tasting score matters the most for 
Cabernet wines (which have a 7.6% 
premium per unit of score) and the 
least for Merlot wines (3.1%). This has 
to be compared to the marginal cost of 
improving quality for each variety in 
order to determine if growers and 
winemakers should attempt to increase 
the score of their Cabernet wines. 

Age at release matters most for 
Cabernet and Merlot, while age has a 
negative impact for Zinfandel wines. 

Vineyard designation is the most 
valuable for Pinot Noir wines and the 
least for Merlot and Zinfandel, while 
Zinfandel has by far the highest price 
premium for reserve wines (60.3%). 

Region of origin and, particularly, 
AVA are also important to price. Only a 
few results are presented in Table II. 
Out of 125 AVAs included in the regres- 
sion (California being the reference), 
more than half have a significant 
impact on prices. For example, Napa 
Valley, one of the most famous AVAs in 
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WINE MARKETING 


California, produces wines that are, on 
average, 61% more expensive than 
wines with a California AVA. 

This means that a bottle of Napa 
Valley wine, other characteristics 
constant, costs $6 more, on average, 
than a wine with a California AVA. 
AVAs with the highest premiums are 


NURSERIES 
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mainly located within Napa Valley. 
For example, Oakville and Howell 
Mountain AVAs earn a premium of 
91% over wines with the California 
AVA. 

Vintage is another key wine 
attribute directly related to grapes that 
has a significant impact on wine prices. 
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Wasco 
661-758-4777 


Paso Robles 
805-237-8914 
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Santa Rosa 
707-542-5510 


Modesto 
209-523-8036 


Table II shows that the vintage 1997 has 
the highest price premium relative to 
vintage 1995. However, several effects 
have to be carefully considered. Year of 
release and age effect are closely (and 
linearly) related to vintage (harvest 
year). In Table II, we controlled for the 
age at release and inflation effects. 

But this means vintage and age 
together imply a marketing period that 
is affected by aggregate grape and 
wine supply and demand _ factors. 
Further study should consider vari- 
ables related to vintage or release date, 
such as the size of the total crush by 
location and variety and price of wine 
grapes. As price of grapes and price of 
wine are endogenous, a system of 
equations would have to be considered. 


Market implications 

The estimated hedonic price func- 
tion provides farmers, winemakers, 
marketers, and consumers with impor- 
tant marketing information. The use of 
the average market price of a wine 
obtained from the estimated hedonic 
price function may help wine mar- 
keters review prices and position their 
wines in the market while allowing 
wine consumers to compare the actual 
and expected wine retail prices. 

To do so fully, consumers and mar- 
keters would need to identify the 
attributes of their prospective sale or 
purchase, and the associated implicit 
prices in order to calculate the 
expected average price of the differen- 
tiated product. Naturally, in the mar- 
ket, this would be done only approxi- 
mately. Our results do allow marketers 
to see how specific attributes of their 
own and competitor wines have 
affected prices. 

For wine producers, the estimates 
provide important information for 
longer-term investment decisions. The 
comparison of benefits (estimated by 
the hedonic price function) and costs 
associated with the acquirement of 
each attribute must be evaluated in 
order to direct resources. 

For example, moving the produc- 
tion from California Merlot wines to 
Monterey Pinot Noir wines (every- 
thing else constant) leads to an increase 
in price of $3.70 per bottle. This benefit 
must be compared to the cost of pro- 
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Figure I: Weighted average prices for different sub-samples 
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Wine attributes 


ducing and blending Monterey Pinot 
Noir wines if one is to determine 
whether an effort to achieve these new 
attributes is worthwhile. 

These results measure how grape 
characteristics affect wine prices. 
Moreover, demand for wine deter- 
mines, to a great extent, demand for 
grapes. Therefore, we would expect 
that a price premium for a certain wine 
variety or AVA would translate to a 
price premium for the corresponding 
wine grape variety and grape location. 

A comparison of results with a 
complementary study that relates 
grape prices with grape attributes, 
such as done by H. Lee and D.A. 
Sumner (2001), would allow one to 
check the relationships between valu- 
able attributes of grapes and the 
value of related attributes in wines. 


Conclusions 
Most of the results presented here 
align with a priori expectations. To 
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our knowledge, this is the first thor- 
ough empirical study on California 
wine prices. We focused on how 
grape characteristics affect wine 
prices. Other studies using related 
data will focus on winery characteris- 
tics and related factors, such as pro- 
duction size, advertising, and reputa- 
tion. 
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rith a palate honed on 
wines from the Bordeaux 
region of France, wine- 
maker Joe Cafaro wants a 
Napa Valley Bordeaux-varietal blend 
to seduce him with not only a first, but 
a second glass. “I look for the wine to 
draw me into the glass,” Cafaro (owner 
of the Cafaro Family Vineyard and 
Cafaro label, St. Helena, CA) empha- 
sizes. “With an annual production 
under 4,000 cases, I can make wine in 
the style I like to drink — with food at 
a meal.” 


To make seductive wines, Cafaro 
focuses on balance, elegance, good 
acidity, and moderate alcohol. 
“Balance,” he stresses, “means more 
than sugar/acid. It includes aroma, 
structure, and mouthfeel — all the 
pieces fitting together. The wine is 
seamless and elegant with classic aro- 
mas and tastes.” 

Elegance is not a word Cafaro asso- 
ciates solely with a wine’s finish. He 
believes elegance is detectable from 
aromas through aftertaste. He views 
wine as a continuum from visual per- 
ception to aromas and flavors. He 
explains further by associating wine- 
making with cooking. 
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Cafaro Vineyard looking 
west to Napa Valley 


“When a chef puts various ingredi- 
ents together, seasonings and the way 
the dish will be cooked are considered. 
Even the way it’s presented impacts 
how a diner is going to perceive the 
meal. 

“Wine is no different — first how it 
appears in the glass (legs, density of 
color, and color itself), then the aromas. 
The point is, do these elements draw 
the taster into the glass?” 


Working backwards 

By some wineries’ criteria (hang 
time much longer than the conven- 
tional 100 days from bloom to harvest), 
Cafaro picks Cabernet Sauvignon 
early. Since 1999, harvest has not var- 
ied more than five days either way 
from September 25 to 28. Merlot is 
picked approximately September 10 to 
12 


“If the 100-day window is a norm,” 
he says, “I’m a proponent of longer 
hang time, working in a 105- to 110-day 
window from berry set to harvest. As a 
winemaker, I’ve come to realize that 
numbers [Brix, TA, or pH at harvest] 
are irrelevant but a range of those 
numbers is not. 

“I work backwards from the wine 
I’m trying to create. I’m trained as a 
winemaker, but I’ve managed vine- 
yards so I understand this aspect. My 
philosophy is quite simple: I make 
wines that I like to drink. So, I begin 
there and manage the vineyard to 
achieve it.” 

Cabernet Sauvignon, Cafaro says, 
should be berry-like, showcasing 
blackberry and cherry. Merlot is more 
herbal, like herbal teas, and some- 
times it can be slightly grassy. Then, 
there’s the oak from barrel ageing. 

“If all these elements are blended 
properly,” Cafaro maintains, “each can 
be sensed in the wine’s aroma. That 
leads into flavors, which should be 
somewhat similar. Since 85% of what’s 
tasted is related to aroma, a wine 
should taste like its aromatics. 

“In a varietally labeled Cabernet 
Sauvignon, I definitely want to taste 
cherries. Sometimes in a more devel- 
oped wine, I taste chocolate but do not 
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smell it. Occasionally, I detect a coffee 
aroma but don’t taste it — these are 
nuances. 

“I’m seeking subtleties rather than 
in-your-face, very ripe aromas and fla- 
vors. I appreciate such wines. I drink 
them, but I find that with a meal they 
overpower food.” 

In fine tuning, Cafaro does not 
adjust a wine’s acidity during wine- 
making and considers a TA below 6.0 
g/L a good finished-wine target, yet 
prefers the TA closer to 5.3 g/L with 
pH in the range of 3.35 to 4. 


Transition 

Since 1986, Cafaro has made a lim- 
ited production of red wines from pur- 
chased grapes. In 1996, he planted the 
15-acre Cafaro Family Vineyard in 
Napa, CA, situated just south of the 
Stags Leap District American Viti- 
cultural Area. At peak, the estate vine- 
yard will yield 55 to 60 tons, sufficient 
for the desired case production. 

“When I planted the vineyard,” 
Cafaro admits, “I didn’t know what 
advantages the site brought to 
Bordeaux varieties or Syrah, which I 
also planted. I was guessing. 

“T had tasted wines made by neigh- 
boring vineyards. Less than a quarter of a 
mile east is White Rock Winery. Chimney 
Rock and Clos du Val are located just to 
the north, so I had some idea of charac- 
ters this virgin land might yield. 

“Once we harvested the first crop in 
1999, I realized the potential. I strongly 
believe that Napa Valley, especially the 
Stags Leap District, and south produce 
some of the finest Cabernets in the 
world. By that I mean, all the Cabernet 
varieties of which I have four ( Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, Cabernet Franc, and 
Petit Verdot).” 

With the advice of Pina Vineyard 
Management Co., Oakville, CA (which 
continues to manage the vineyard), 
Cafaro planted 5 acres of Cabernet 
Sauvignon; 5 acres of Merlot; 2-plus 
acres of Syrah; and the remaining 3 
acres divided about equally between 
Cabernet Franc and Petit Verdot. 

This vineyard mix will enable 
Cafaro to continue to produce vari- 
etally labeled Merlot and Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Reserva Cabernet Sauvig- 
non, and Syrah, which was launched 


with the 2000 vintage. 
All wines are blends, 
including the Syrah 
with its small percent- 
age of Petit Verdot. 

The 1999 Merlot, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, 
and Reserva Cabernet 
Sauvignon are blends 
of grape sources, with 
25% to 45% from Cafaro 
Family Vineyards. With 
vintage 2000, the estate 
vineyard percentage 
increases to 50% to 
85%. With vintage 
2001, all Cafaro wines 
become 100% estate 
and will continue to be 
blends of different vari- 
eties. 

Syrah was launched 
because Cafaro wanted 
to do something dif- 
ferent. He has been making Merlot and 
Cabernet Sauvignon for many years, 
and he wanted to make another vari- 
etal wine that he also enjoys drinking. 

Cafaro produces his wines at Miner 
Family Vineyards in Oakville, CA. 
Between 1990 and 1998, he was wine- 
maker for Miner’s Oakville Ranch 
label. Today, he consults for only one 
client, Emilio’s Terrace, Oakville, CA, a 
producer of wine from certified organ- 
ically-grown grapes. 


Estate planning 

At Cafaro Family Vineyard, a bench- 
land site with 18 to 30 inches of topsoil, 
soil is more like that of White Rock. 
Soils at Chimney Rock and Clos du Val 
are different, because those vineyards 
are on the Napa Valley floor. Cafaro soil 
composition is predominantly decom- 
posed granite and tufa with broken 
shale subsoil. Early soil tests revealed 
sufficient nutrients.The south-south- 
west exposure on a rolling 2% to 13% 
slope gets breezes from south Napa, 
which keeps the vineyard fairly cool. 

Bordeaux variety budwood was 
sourced from the same vineyards 
(Truchard Vineyard, Schweiger Vine- 
yard on Spring Mountain, Oakville 
Ranch, and Emilio’s Terrace) where 
Cafaro sourced grapes for all his wines 
prior to 1999. 


CAFARO 


WET I Th 1 


We 


1999 
NAPA VALLEY 


Cafaro was unafraid to take what he 
perceives as clean budwood from 
another vineyard to start his vines. “I’ve 
been doing this for 34 years,” he notes. 
“That does not mean that I have all the 
answers, but once growers or winemak- 
ers get to know a vineyard well, they can 
select the budwood themselves or with 
the help of a management company that 
they trust, like Pina. 

“Actually, I don’t object to a small 
amount of virus in the vines. I’m not 
looking for perfection. Rather, I’m look- 
ing for slight imperfections both in the 
vineyard and during fermentation. 
Imperfections during processing offer 
nuances that I would not have otherwise. 

“Perfection gives you boring unifor- 
mity; it does not give you an interesting 
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Joe Cafaro 
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en 
Table 1 

Block Variety Rootstock 

1 Cabernet 3309 
Sauvignon 

2 Merlot 3309 grafts 

2A Merlot 1103 

5 Merlot 1103 

3A Merlot St. George 

4 Petit Verdot St. George 

4A Petit Verdot St. George 

5 Cabernet Franc St. George 

5A Cabernet Franc 101-14 

5B Syrah 101-14 

6 Syrah 101-14 

6A Syrah St. George 

7 Cabernet St. George 
Sauvignon and 110R 

7A Cabernet 110R 
Sauvignon 


Cafaro chose five rootstocks princi- 
pally to match soil variations. Some 
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areas have clay, others tufa, and a wet 
area exists at the bottom of the slope. 

Vines are spaced 8x5 (1,090 
vines/acre). The 8-foot wide tractor 
rows allow use of a small tractor. 

“For most of the years that I’ve been 
buying fruit from vineyards, they were 
cane-pruned,” Cafaro explains. “I 
talked with the Pinas and they con- 
vinced me about the ease of unilateral 
cordon vines. I talked to different 
growers who had both, and the advan- 
tages on my site leaned toward unilat- 
eral. With it, a VSP trellis fits well.” 

To ensure development of the root 
system and trunks, extra fertilizer and 
irrigation were used during the first 
three years. By the third and fourth year, 
trunks were about 3/,to 1-inch in diame- 
ter. Sometimes on hillsides at that age, 
Cafaro indicates, the trunk diameter is 
smaller than a man’s little finger. 

“I can’t say that it’s because of all 
the decisions I’ve made,” Cafaro main- 
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tains, “but I am pleased with the way 
things have worked out.” 

He is unconcerned about the move to 
estate fruit resulting in a change in wine 
style. “Developing layers of flavors in 
wine can be accomplished many ways,” 
he notes. “Formerly, I had Cabernet 
Sauvignon from five sources and Merlot 
from four. Each source brought a differ- 
ent flavor profile. Now, with estate fruit 
and four Bordeaux varieties, I’m transi- 
tioning to a Bordeaux blend, adding 
Cabernet Franc and Petit Verdot, which I 
did not source before. 

“A great wine has layers of flavors. 
This is accomplished by either having 
multiple sources of grapes or blending 
different varieties. There will be some 
changes in flavors but the overall 
Cafaro style will not change.” 

More than ever before, a sense of 
place is important to Cafaro. “It is my 
hope that my estate wines will be per- 
ceived as achieving my style, because 
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I’ve managed a specific vineyard to 
accomplish it.” 


Vineyard practices 

Sustainable is the best term for the 
Cafaro Family Vineyard farming 
approach. A permanent cover crop 
seeded with Idaho fescue, Malatte 
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fescue, Zorro fescue, and Rose Clover 
is maintained in the tractor rows. 
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herbicide under some vines, but in the 
2004 growing season, 75% to 80% of 
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tilled. Disease pressure is minimal and 
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Given his experience at Emilio’s 
Terrace, he explains, “I have yet to 
see that organically grown grapes 
make a better wine. They make good 
wine, but they don’t make anything 
better.” 

Most of Cafaro’s vineyard work dur- 
ing his career (Chappellet, Keenan, and 
Oakville Ranch) has been with bench- 
land and hillside vineyards. “Every 
good farmer attempts to sustain the 
soil,” he contends. “That’s the most 
important ingredient we've got, except 
for the climate, over which there is no 
control. So, grape farmers better do the 
very best job they can. That’s my goal. I 
use minimal chemicals, but will use 
them when necessary.” 

Cafaro has not experienced that 
tricking vines into “thinking” they are 
thirsty with deficit irrigation works to 
create small berries. Small berry size is 
more controlled by the weather, clonal 
selection, and the soil, rather than any- 
thing else. “I’ve experienced a vintage 
with tiny berries and the following 
year, with the same vineyard manage- 
ment, the berries are almost twice the 
size,” he reports. 

“A season starts off [with berry 
size established] well before the end 
of June and onset of irrigation. If the 
vine goes into stress, berries will 
begin to get smaller, shriveling 
because the plant is taking moisture 
from the berries. But that’s a problem 
because this condition creates 
plummy flavors in a wine. There’s a 
fine line between keeping the vine 
going and giving it too much water to 
grow on. Keeping them going is more 
important.” 

Cafaro believes that one of the 
advantages of owning a vineyard is 
absolute control. “A bit like being a 
dictator,” he says. “Employing a man- 
agement company is similar to cus- 
tom crushing, which I do at Miner. I 
don’t own a tractor or a press, but I 
oversee both the vineyard and wine- 
making. I tell Pitta and Miner what, 
how, and when I want specific tasks 
performed.” 

In early July, a Pina crew removes 
laterals and in that process removes 
some leaves, which may end up being 
sufficient leaf removal. A crew returns 
before veraison to thin the crop to two 
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clusters per shoot. This thinning also 
removes more leaves. 

“Yet if this work is done too early,” 
Cafaro suggests, “berries on the 
remaining clusters plump up too much.” 

Syrah ripens unevenly and requires 
another cluster-thinning pass after 
veraison. Cabernet Sauvignon and 
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Merlot color up uniformly during 
veraison but Cabernet Franc may not, 
so it, too, may require cluster removal 
after veraison. 


Seduction insurance 
“Wine regions throughout Califor- 
nia are very lucky,” Cafaro believes. 
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“Diverse temperature gradients allow 
winemakers to make many styles of 
wine. One of the drawbacks to Califor- 
nia is that it has significant heat that 
can create very ripe wines with high 
alcohol. 

“What I’m trying to create is wine 
with alcohol in the high 13% target 
with as much flavor as I can get. 
However, I do have some wines to be 
released that will be over 14%. I try 
to keep alcohol down because I find 
that obvious alcohol is somewhat 
offensive — it overpowers food and 
tends to accentuate negatives, such 
as tannins which make wine bitter. 
High alcohol also alters a plush 
mouthfeel. 

“T prefer to pick Bordeaux vari- 
eties and Syrah at 24.3° to 25.3° Brix, 
but I base a lot on appearance of the 
vine (how shoot tips are developing 
or how they are drooping), berry feel, 
and taste. Merlot, for instance, lets 
you know when it’s nearly ripe, 
because it starts to get soft. 

“One of the nice things about my 
benchland vineyard (ranging in eleva- 
tion between 490 and 570 feet) is lower 
yields, which generally offer more con- 
centration. So, what I’m using is the 
concentration of the grapes rather than 
ripeness alone. 

“T like to experience concentrated 
aromas and flavors in a wine. I com- 
pare it to a chef using reduction tech- 
niques to achieve the same thing with 
foods. My goal with every wine is a 
lot of power with softer flavors, not 
too alcoholic, not too tannic but defi- 
nitely yummy.” 


Winemaking 

Cafaro’s straightforward red wine- 
making techniques include no SO, 
addition until malolactic fermentation 
(MLF) in barrel is complete. 

He has settled on Bordeaux Red as 
yeast of choice for Bordeaux varieties. 
“I’m looking for less-efficient yeast to 
control alcohol levels,” he notes. 

Wines reach dryness in seven days 
with about 75% of them being 
pressed in 19 to 23 days. Judgment 
about when to press is determined by 
daily tasting and smelling of the cap. 
After pressing, wine is transferred to 
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a tank and racked to barrel shortly 
thereafter. 

Depending on wine taste, barrels are 
racked with air three to five times. The 
first racking follows completion of MLF. 

Cafaro has not fined his wines in 20 
years. Filtration is done only in years 
when Brettanomyces is at an uncom- 
fortable level. 


Style tweaking 

Normally, Cafaro’s choice is to 
make blends early to mid-way in the 
barrel-ageing period. But in the last 
few years, using grapes from the new 
estate vineyard, he has made the 
blend near bottling. “During barrel 
ageing,” he says, “I’m trying to get a 
good feel of the needs of each variety 


and each section of the Cafaro Family 
Vineyard. 

“Once I have this information, I 
will return to making blends early. I 
prefer early blending to encourage 
integration of aromas and flavors 
from each component during barrel 
ageing.” 

Wines are aged primarily in 
French cooperage, complemented by 
5% to 7% American oak. Cafaro 
stresses, “I’m not trying to imitate a 
Bordeaux wine, but I find that French 
oak has more subtle aromas and fla- 
vors. American oak is very much like 
an American — out there, in your 
face, and strong personality. French 
oak is subtle, suave, and sophisti- 
cated. However, I’m finding that a 
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touch of American oak fits nicely with 
benchland grapes.” 

Except for the Reserva, both Merlot 
and Cabernet Sauvignon are treated 
identically, with approximately 50% 
new cooperage from four different 
coopers lime invoak) ise209to821 
months. Reserva is aged 21 months in 
80% to 85% new French oak. 

All wines, except Reserva, receive 
one year of bottle age prior to release. 
Reserva has an additional year of 
bottle ageing. 


Last drop 

How will Cafaro decide whether 
his new estate wines are seductive? He 
asks, “Do I want a second glass?” To 
him, that’s ultimate seduction. a 
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Tina Vierra 


nspired by sessions with bankers at 
a recent wine industry financial 
seminar, PWV obtained the help of 
lenders experienced in the wine 
and vineyard industries to research 
and report on the process of vineyard 
lending and its attendant risk analysis. 


Types of vineyard loans 

Risk assessment is relatively simple 
for lenders when it comes to the most 
common type of vineyard loan: the 
self-liquidating, single-season loan. In 
such loans, growers apply for money 
to get a crop from pruning to harvest, 
then repay the loan at harvest when 
the crop is sold. In this instance, a 
lender has only to review the grower’s 
grape contracts for that season, or the 
winery’s projected use and sale of the 
grapes, in order to assess risk for a 
short-term loan. 

Analyzing the risk of long-term 
vineyard loans is very different. For 
vineyard development, redevelop- 
ment, and acquisition financing, loans 
of up to 20 years in length are 
requested, and they must be carefully 
assessed and written by lenders. 


Covenants and conditions 

Covenants and conditions are 
lender terms pertinent to risk analysis 
of a loan. 

A covenant is a circumstance of the 
borrower’s financial health upon fil- 
ing, which must remain viable for the 
life of the loan. Examples of a covenant 
might be a vineyard capital ratio of 1.5 
to 1, a debt-to-net-worth ratio not 
exceeding 1 to 1, etc. Covenants can 
alert the lender to a decline in the 
strength of the borrower’s business as 
the loan term progresses. 


Conditions are requirements that 
attach to a loan and must be present 
and correct for the acquisition and 
continuing health of the loan. Prime 
examples of vineyard loan conditions 
are pre-existing grape contracts, main- 
tenance of insurance, timely filing of 
tax payments, and annual financial 
reports. 

Is there a checklist, then, of covenants 
and conditions? Not according to 
lenders. “Covenants and conditions are 
too specific to each case for us to offer 
any kind of blanket checklist,” says Bill 
Rodda, vice president at American Ag 
Credit (Santa Rosa, CA). “One failed 
condition in an applicant might be 
countered by another condition which 
is very strong for them. In commercial 
banking like this, some risk elements in 
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a grower’s business plan will be coun- 
tered by other strengths. Loans them- 
selves can then be tailored to the risk 
— amount loaned, interest rate, term 
length.” 

Matt Tucker, senior vice president 
and division manager at Banner Bank 
(Walla Walla, WA) reports, “A winery 
or grower can fail some covenants 
and still expect to be granted a loan. It 
isn’t the number of covenants failed, 
but the severity of covenant failures 
that needs to be assessed. 

“Tt is certainly possible for a bor- 
rower to fail a covenant in a technical 
sense while the bank does not see 
associated credit risk, and therefore 
may not declare a loan default. On the 
other hand, failure in even one 
covenant allows the bank to declare a 
loan default, and therefore exercise its 
rights under default, which could 
include refusal to loan more money.” 

Generally, banks will try to work 
with a borrower who has broken a 
covenant, so long as the failure was 
not a willful event on the part of the 
borrowers and does not represent a 
significant threat to loan repayment. 
Covenants, then, can be flexible, 
while conditions are terms which 
must continue to be met in an ongo- 
ing loan. 
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Cash flow impact 

The vineyard industry is presently 
experiencing over-production, which 
has resulted in lower pricing and 
depressed cash flow. Banks anticipate 
downward trends in cash flow as 
lower grape prices impact growers in 
the short term. Long-term grape con- 
tracts at set minimum prices mitigate 
this problem for some growers. 


“All of this depends on where you 
are in the hierarchy,” maintains Travis 
Foxx of Merchant Capital (Portland, 
OR). “If you have prime Napa Valley 
vineyards with limited production, 
your case is very different than if you 
are located in the Central Valley of 
California and have more fruit than 
you can sell.” 

Rob McMillan of Silicon Valley 
Bank (St. Helena, CA), agrees: “In the 
higher volume vineyards, there is 
widespread price compression and 
some vine removal. In the best vine- 
yards, prices are holding and even ris- 
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ing still. The middle, though, can have 
virtually any number of possibilities, 
including growers trying to replant 
while prices are soft.” 

Washington state shows similar cash- 
flow-by-growing-region statistical varia- 
tions. “In Walla Walla, pricing has held 
relatively well, and good quality vine- 
yards continue to show positive cash 
flow (at least at vine maturity),” reports 
Tucker. “In the greater Columbia Basin, 
cash flow has suffered as pricing has 
become depressed.” 

Lindsay Wurlitzer, regional vice 
president at American Ag Credit 
(Santa Rosa, CA), sees soft wine sales 
as exacerbating growers’ cash flow 
problems. At the winery level, sales 
and pricing are down, and this flows 
down to growers. Given market con- 
ditions, wineries want to pay less for 
grapes. Wurlitzer estimates conserva- 
tively that more than 50% of existing 
grape contracts were renegotiated 
this year, but the figure could be as 
high as 75%. 
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How does a bank write loans against 
grape contracts that are likely to be rene- 
gotiated? “Industry knowledge and ask- 
ing lots of questions to assess the risk,” 
Wurlitzer replies. 


Interest rate factors 

All lenders in this report expressed 
astonishment that interest rates contin- 
ued to decline in 2003. “I never thought 
they would go as low as they have 
today. We are at historic lows,” says 
Tucker. “With Fed funds at 1.0% today 
(August 2003), there simply isn’t any 
way for rates to get much lower before 
they are so close to zero that they math- 
ematically can’t fall further.” 

Thus, all lenders felt safe in pre- 
dicting interest rate hikes, albeit 
slowly, over the next five years. “If 
you believe the Forward Yield 
Curve,” says McMillan, “the rate fore- 
cast is mixed for the next year and 
then shows increases of roughly 1/,% 
thereafter.” (See Table I, the Forward 
Yield Curve.) 

Wurlitzer and Rodda offer separate 
advice for short-term, seasonal vine- 
yard loans compared to long-term 
loans. “For short-term, self-liquidating 
loans, look to Alan Greenspan and the 
Fed policy,” advises Rodda. “This 
affects the Prime, or Reference rate, 
which most short-term loans will start 
at, depending on risk (Prime plus 1/,, 
Prime plus 1, etc.).” 

“Long-term loans won't behave the 
same,” explains Wurlitzer. “Those 
interest rates will be tied to the trea- 
sury, to bonds, and long-term eco- 
nomic forecasts. American Ag issues its 
own bonds through its funding corpo- 
ration in New York. Our bond yields 
can be tracked in the Wall Street Journal. 
The rates track fairly closely to U.S. 
Treasury bonds.” 


New vineyard loans still possible? 

While lenders are certainly conserv- 
ative these days about loaning money 
for new vineyards, they are still willing 
to fund new planting. 

“It’s a capitalist economy — banks 
are out to loan money to make money, 
and provided the risk assessment is 
good, they'll continue to do it,” asserts 
Rodda. “Cycles such as low prices can 
come around again to top dollar. The 
business cycle for vineyards is roughly 
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seven to eight years, and experienced 
vineyard lenders understand that 
cycle. Look at Turrentine Wine 
Brokerage’s ‘Wheel of Fortune’ for a 
good overview of the cycle” (page 24). 

“Some borrowers have the ability to 
survive this kind of cyclical overpro- 
duction and others do not,” agrees 
Tucker. “We support those borrowers 
with the financial capacity to be viable 


in the long run despite temporary 
over-supply and pricing pressures, 
particularly in appellations like Walla 
Walla that are not suffering to the 
extent of other regions. The current 
market glut is a classic agricultural 
phenomenon.” 

In such a conservative environ- 
ment, lenders look for borrowers with 
secondary sources of loan repayment. 


VINEYARD FINANCING 


These borrowers have investors or 
other property outside of the vineyard 
project that is the subject of the loan. 
Thus they can repay the loan even if the 
vineyard does not support the pay- 
ments in an economic downtown. 
Even vineyards without existing 
contracts are considered for loans. Only 
about half of the lenders interviewed by 
PWV responded negatively to the idea. 
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“If a vineyard is in a special American 
Viticultural Area and/or if the grower is 
substantial enough to fund a vineyard 
from outside funds should the market 
slump be extended,” affirms McMillan, 
“we will make a loan without a grape 
contract.” 

All of the banking officials who would 
consider loans without grape contracts 
mentioned the need for other indications 
of firm business footing, such as other 
properties or investors to fall back on. 


Leasing or lending? 

Some growers, knowing their risk will 
be assessed as high and, not wanting to 
pay resultant higher interest rates or risk 
not qualifying for a loan, choose a lease 
against the appreciation of the vineyard 
property and its yields over the long- 
term. Leasing offers potentially lower 
interest rates and no down payment, 
along with some tax benefits, but lenders 
recommend avoiding it for the sake of 
long-term financial stability. 
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Table 1: Lenders use the forward curve to price many interest rate derivative instruments, 
such as loans. The forward curve shows the implied forward interest rate for 20 years 
from the date the curve was created. (supplied by Silicon Valley Bank, May 12, 2003) 
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“For all practical purposes, leasing 
is really just a form of debt, but is not 
the same as holding 100% equity in 
your property,” says Tucker. “Having 
high levels of equity is absolutely 
essential these days in the industry. If 
you don’t have high levels of equity, 
you won’t control your own destiny. 
Those companies that need the zero- 
down benefit of a lease often won't 
qualify for a lease.” 

“In a lease,” explains McMillan, 
“you effectively have the sum of the 
cash flow from the vineyard over the 
term of the lease as collateral. That is a 
depreciating asset. When the lease 
ends, there is no value to the lease.” 

McMillan outlines a strong leasing 
arrangement as one with several par- 
ties involved. A grower would bring 
in an investor as the landowner/ part- 
ner, and a winery to guarantee the 
contracted sale of the grapes over the 
long term of the lease. The grower 
uses lease funds to develop the land 
and produce the grapes, which the 
winery then bottles. 

In the end, the landowner is able to 
keep the land and get an income 
stream without investing any develop- 
ment dollars. Plus he or she owns a 
producing vineyard at the expiration 
of the lease period. The winery gets the 
grapes without having to come up with 
the cost of land or land development. 
The bank is in a less desirable position 
(risk-wise compared to a loan) but as a 
result can charge higher interest rates 
and thus make more money from the 
lease if the grower is successful. 

But the downside for the grower is 
that his business is centered on the 
grapes from a leased vineyard. With no 
ownership, the grower’s position is at 
risk when the lease runs out. Thus 
lenders advise that this is the least 
desirable business plan for a grower. 


Industry experience critical 

Growers are best served by bankers 
with strong knowledge of the vineyard 
and wine industries, lenders say. 
Lenders with such experience under- 
stand the grower’s risk and challenges 
and serve the grower’s needs better 
than bankers outside the industry. 
Such lenders are also more likely to 
write loans than those with no industry 
knowledge. 
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As with vineyards, a lender’s loca- 
tion can be important. Banner Bank sits 
in Walla Walla, in Washington’s prime 
winegrowing country. Tucker, who 
handles the bank’s wine and vineyard 
clients, started his career with a com- 
pany that developed Canoe Ridge 
Vineyard, later sold to Chalone Wine 
Group. Tucker is a stockholder there, 
and he still holds an interest in 
Forgeron Cellars and Ash Hollow 
Vineyards. 

“My personal banking background 
involves a significant level of agricul- 
tural lending, so I absolutely under- 
stand that agricultural economics are 
cyclical,” explains Tucker. “I understand, 
going into a production loan, that we 
will see strong economic periods as 
well as weak periods.” 

Mary Leonard-Wilson has been a 
wine/ vineyard industry loan officer for 
nearly 10 years at National Bank of the 
Redwoods (Santa Rosa, CA). NBR 
works with growers, wineries, and win- 
ery suppliers as a large part of its cus- 
tomer base. “We prepare for the cyclical 
nature of the industry by measuring the 
impact of a downturn in grape/ wine 
prices on the grower’s cash flow, and 
discussing plans with our customers. 
Options are numerous, including down- 
sizing operations, decreasing expenses, 
recapitalizing the business, postponing 
growth plans, focusing on quality devel- 
opment, and so on.” 

McMillan runs a full-service Wine 
Division of Silicon Valley Bank. “We 
specialize in banking wineries and 
vineyards. It’s all we do. The wine 
industry is a very complex market in 
which to develop expertise. Many 
banks, like the tides, are in when the 
market is good and out when it’s bad. 
There is insufficient time to develop 
real expertise through the lending staff 
and credit administration. 

“We ‘roll with the tide’ by aggres- 
sively marketing for new business, 
assisting borrowers in removing vine- 
yards that need replanting to prepare 
for the next upturn in the market, and 
trying to find ways to accommodate 
borrowers’ collateral positions,” con- 
cludes McMillan. 

Travis Foxx has been president of 
Merchant Capital (Portland, OR), a con- 
sulting company that helps wineries 
obtain or restructure their financing, 


since its inception in 1991. “My per- 
spective is that of an outsider, not a 
direct lender, so I look at more combi- 
nations and creative ways to mount a 
business plan in the industry,” 
explains Foxx. “We not only arrange 
financing for wineries and vineyards, 
but also lease equipment and barrels 
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and offer cash flow management assis- 
tance and debt restructuring.” 

Merchant Capital works with grow- 
ers on many forms of financing, from 
traditional loans and leasing to more 
creative methods. “A seller could 
become a partner in the new vineyard 
venture,” Foxx offers as example. “Or 
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VINEYARD FINANCING 


a winery could participate in the 
funding, or joint ventures between 
companies could be set up. Existing 
vineyard operators could put in pure 
cash, sell assets to raise cash, or even 
obtain short-term financing from their 
own vendors in some cases. Other 
options exist — sometimes you just 
have to do a little brainstorming with 
all the parties involved.” 

American Ag Credit has been an 
ag-specific lender for almost 100 
years. The bank’s charter limits it to 
agriculture lending exclusively. 
Wurlitzer has been with AAC for over 
26 years, and Rodda for over 20 years, 
mostly with grape and wine industry 
clients. More than 90% of the loans in 
the Santa Rosa office go to wine 
industry borrowers. 

“We've have not changed our crite- 
ria or way of doing business, whether 
the industry cycles up or down,” says 
Wurlitzer. 

“When you’re writing 20-plus-year 
loans as we have for nearly a century 


now, you’re going to write the next 
one the same way you handled the 
last one,” notes Rodda. “We're very 
consistent because we see the long 
term.” Si 


Resources: 

Bill Rodda and Lindsay Wurlitzer, 
American Ag Credit, PO Box 1200, Santa 
Rosa, CA, 95402; tel: 707/545-7100; fax: 
707 / 545-7200. 

Matt Tucker, Banner Bank, 1 East Alder 
St., Walla Walla, WA, 99362; tel: 800/272- 
9933. 

Travis Foxx, Merchant Capital, PO Box 
19069, Portland, OR, 97280; tel: 800/333- 
5513; fax: 503/525-4365. 

Mary Leonard-Wilson, National Bank of 
the Redwoods, 111 Santa Rosa Ave., Santa 
Rosa, CA, 95402; tel: 707/573-4800; fax: 
707 / 544-3115. 

Rob McMillan, Silicon Valley Bank, 899 
Adams St., #G2, St. Helena, CA, 94574; tel: 
707 | 967-1367; fax: 707 / 967-4827. 
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MONTEREY COUNTY PIONEER 


Recreatin 


CHALONE 


Casey Young 


ome of the oldest continuously 

producing grapevines in Cali- 

fornia are planted on the 

Gavilan _benchland __ near 
Soledad, CA. Vines were first planted 
there in 1919, and in 1946, vineyards were 
planted nearby at Chalone Vineyard. 
Unfortunately, while “Old Vines” can be a 
treasure, vines that are too old eventually 
lose quality and economic viability. 

That is the situation Dan Karlsen 
faced when he became winemaker/ 
general manager of Chalone Vineyard in 
1998. A self-proclaimed pragmatist, 
Karlsen rolled up his sleeves and began 
changing the face of the vineyard and 
winery to improve wine quality. 


Vineyard challenges 

Chalone’s vineyard land is located 
1,700 feet above the Salinas Valley in 
the Gavilan Mountain Range. Karlsen 
considers the land unique in California, 
with only one or two comparable loca- 
tions. He says, “The Burgundy region 
in France has similar soil characteris- 
tics, primarily due to the land’s geo- 
logic evolution.” 

Growing grapes here is a challenge. 
The vineyard soil — resulting from the 
collision of the North American tec- 
tonic plate with the Pacific plate’s 
marine deposits millions of years ago 
— is primarily composed of decom- 
posed granite interspersed with lime- 
stone deposits and very small amounts 
of clay. 

In addition, average rainfall is less 
than 15 inches per year, the average 
summer temperature is 90°F during the 
day and 50°F at night, and the vineyard 
is subjected to hourly temperature 
swings. As a result of these unique 
characteristics, Chalone Vineyard exists 
in its own American Viticultural Area. 


INEYARD 


Chalone Vineyard history 

In the 1940s and 1950s, Pinot Noir, 
Pinot Blanc, Chardonnay, and Chenin 
Blanc grapes from what became Chalone 
were sold to other wineries, such as the 
Wente Brothers in Livermore, obtaining 
some of the highest prices paid per ton in 
that era for Pinot Noir grapes. 

But in 1955, the land was sold and by 
the 1960s, the vineyard was in bad shape. 
The vines had been inex- 
pertly pruned, and the lack 
of water was becoming a crit- 
ical problem. Chalone’s 35 
acres of vineyards only pro- 
duced 16 tons of grapes in 
1960, the first year that wine 
was made on the property. 
In 1969, the late Dick Graff 
bought the property, even 
though it had no reliable 
water source, no telephone, 
and no electricity. 

Chalone Corporation was 
born in the early 1970s when 
Graff was joined by W. 
Philip Woodward and John 
McQuown. They planted 70 
acres of new vines and built 
a winery that used generator 
power. Through the fund- 
raising efforts of Woodward, 
Chalone Vineyard continued 
to slowly expand and mod- 
ernize. 

The corporation built 
caves (3,500 square feet) for 
wine storage in 1984, and 
finally in 1985, electricity and 
telephone service came to the 
winery. It took another seven 
years to acquire water rights 
(for a $325,000 payment to 


Dan Karlsen demonstates | 
punch-down device in red , 
fermentor room. | 


COWER STORY 


annex the property to tax zone 7) and 
build the infrastructure to get the water 
7.5 miles from Soledad to the winery. 
Today, five pumping stations pump 600 
gallons of water per minute 1,500 feet up 
the mountain. 

At this point, Karlsen joined the 
team and began making significant 
changes to improve and modernize the 
vineyards and winery. 


Evaluating the status quo 

Karlsen has been in the wine business 
since 1981, serving as a cellar worker and 
maintenance mechanic for Dry Creek 
Vineyard (Healdsburg, CA), then as assis- 
tant winemaker at Dehlinger Winery 
(Sebastopol, CA), and then at Domaine 
Carneros, where he was promoted to 
winemaker in 1992. In 1997, Karlsen 
became winemaker for Estancia in 
Soledad, overseeing Chardonnay and 
Pinot Noir production. 


Photo by Fred Lyon 
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Karlsen’s goal in the vineyard is to 
“achieve homogeneous ripeness during 
harvest.” In order to achieve that goal at 
Chalone, he began with a complete eval- 
uation of the land, the climate, and the 
health of the vines and their appropri- 
ateness to the soil. 

“Soil type imparts something to the 
wine. Terroir is the flavor of the soil in 
the wine, not a _ micro-climate,” 
Karlsen says. He believes that. the 
limestone in the Chalone soil causes 
vines to struggle, therefore limiting 
vigor and causing minerality and 
brioche in the wine flavors. The min- 
eral structure in the wine also pro- 
longs ageing capability. 

Karlsen and his staff evaluated the 
appropriateness of existing varietals 
for the climate and their ability to 
withstand heat without producing a dis- 
astrously fast rise in sugar. (During a heat 
spell at Chalone, some varieties can go 
from 24° to 27° Brix in one day.) 

Finally, he reviewed current trellising 
practices. Karlsen’s goal was to have a vig- 
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finest wines are made 


orous vineyard, able to achieve 100 days of 
hang time between fruit set and harvest. 

As a result of Karlsen’s evaluation, 
about 50 acres of older vineyards were 
removed, and 110 acres of new vineyards 
were planted in virgin ground. About 20 
acres were grafted over to different clones 
or varietals. An additional 28 acres were 
converted to cane pruning with vertical 
trellising. 


Changes since 1998 

Karlsen began with 186 planted acres 
— nine acres of Chenin Blanc, 27 of Pinot 
Blanc, 107 of Chardonnay, and 43 of Pinot 
Noir. By 2003, Chalone had been con- 
verted to five acres of Chenin Blanc, 13 of 
Pinot Blanc, 123 of Pinot Noir, 18 of Syrah, 
two of Grenache, and four of Viognier for 
a total of 263 acres. 

Karlsen knew the clonal material he 
wanted and depended on longtime 
vineyard manager Richard Boer to 
research and recommend the proper 
rootstock for each site. Boer identified 
rootstocks able to cope with the high 


Barrel Room 


stress of the microclimate and that 
were phylloxera- and nematode-resis- 
tant, since a small portion of the vine- 
yard is infested with these parasites. 

They chose St. George, 420A, 140R, 
039-16, 1103P, and 110R, although Karlsen 
admits that none are perfect. Nonetheless, 
he feels that these rootstocks give the 
homogeneous .grapegrowing results he 
seeks. St. George, 110R, 1103P, 140R, and 
039-16 are all vigorous rootstocks with 
long vegetative cycles. 

“They perform exceptionally well 
in most of our soil types in warm 
years. While 420A and 3309 are low to 
moderate rootstocks with shorter veg- 
etal cycles, they perform well in soils 
with more clay and high density planti- 
ngs. They are superior in cooler years.” 

Each rootstock has its own challenges. 
St. George is prone to shatter and is defi- 
cient in iron and copper absorption; 110R 
has micronutrient deficiencies and is slow 
to establish in weak soils; 039-16 is a 
hybrid rootstock that is nematode- and 
fanleaf virus-resistant but difficult to estab- 
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lish; 420A is limestone-tolerant but needs 
lots of water, and 140R and 1103P are 
prone to graft union problems. Still 
Karlsen believes the resulting grapes and 
wines are worth the challenges. 

For new Pinot Noir plantings, Chalone 
chose Pommard #4, Dijon 114, 115, 667, 
and 777 clones, and the Swan selection. 
Chardonnay includes an existing Wente 
clone planted at Chalone in the 1940s and 
two Dijon clones, 72 and 96. 

Vine spacing in new plantings has been 
reduced between rows and vines to 5 X 9 
from 12 X 12, and vertical trellising was 
installed. 

Chalone irrigates to the very end of 
the season, primarily to counteract the 
hot, dry climate. Because the vines are 
naturally stressed, Karlsen doesn’t 
feel the need to add stress by with- 
holding water. He pays close attention 
to the vineyard. “The vineyard is 
where you make your flavor,” he 
explains, adding that the shadow of 
the winemaker should hover over the 
vineyard. 


COVER STORY 


While he watches the vineyard, 
Karlsen does not ignore the winery. He 
strives for dependability, believing that 
consumers should be able to know what 
they will experience every time they open 
a Chalone wine. Along with the rigor 
required to produce this dependable bot- 
tle of wine, he acknowledges that making 
wine is both a scientific and hedonistic 
endeavor. 

“The story of wine in 15 minutes,” he 
says, “is the story of oxidation/ 
reduction and acid/base.” He believes 
that the primary work is done at harvest 
and that gentle handling of fruit and 
proper procedures bring the results that he 
wants. Harvest is done within 16 hours of 
the decision to pick. 


Winemaking 

Once the grapes are harvested, 
they are destemmed using a Delta 
destemmer with no crusher rollers. 
No S05 is added in the first 24 hours 
to whites and 40 to 80 ppm is added to 
reds. Chalone has two 12,000-liter blad- 
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der presses for whole cluster pressing 
of white grapes. One is a Europress; the 
other, purchased in 2001, is a Diemme 
tank press with a slotted drum. 

Commercially available strains of 
yeast are added prior to the fermenta- 
tion process for about 80% of whites 
and 100% of the reds. 
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In 1998, Karlsen designed and built 
a mechanical punch-down device to 
eliminate all pump-overs. While a 
pump-over system may be cheaper, he 
feels wine quality is better served by 
punching down the fermenting grapes. 

Because of the more than 40,000 cases 
of wine produced at Chalone, manual 
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punch-down is impractical. In 2002, a 
new punch-down device was installed, 
manufactured by MTM Mechanical 
(Atascadero, CA). “The point of the 
punch is to turn the cap,” explains 
Karlsen. The 32-inch paddle, using 1,000 
pounds of force, turns the cap ina 10-ton 
fermentor in 10 minutes. 

The open top fermentors (from five 
to 12-ton capacity), line two walls of 
the red fermentation room with a 
punch-down device suspended over 
each row of fermentors. 

The red fermentation room is being 
remodeled to add eight new 10- to 12- 
ton open top fermentors. The winery 
roof was raised six feet in one area to 
accommodate the new fermentors and 
allow access for the punch-down device. 
Tanks for white juice were moved to be 
as close to the presses as possible. 

Other improvements include a four- 
barrel washer, which was purchased in 
2000 to wash the 100% French cooper- 
age. Karlsen notes this device guaran- 
tees consistency in barrel washing 
while significantly reducing water and 
propane usage — important considera- 
tions when pumping water more than 
seven miles uphill. 

All red barrel storage has been con- 
verted to a four-barrel pallet system. 
Since the winery is located over the San 
Andreas fault, this provides more sta- 
bility in event of an earthquake. 


Improvement in filtration 

One of the more recent develop- 
ments at Chalone is the purchase of a 
PALL Oenoflow™ crossflow filter in 
2003. In an industry where pumping 
wine in any fashion is frequently an 
anathema, the idea of purchasing a 
device that flows wine across a filter 
seemed counter-intuitive. 

“Sometimes you need to let go of 
preconceived ideas and go with what 
tastes better,” Karlsen says. He and his 
assistants did several blind tastings of 
wine processed with different filter 
equipment. Karlsen reports that the 
2001 Chalone red wines that were cross- 
flow-filtered simply tasted better. 

Traditional filtering methods using 
diatomaceous earth or pad _ filters, 
Karlsen notes, can introduce other fla- 
vors, such as mustiness or paper taste. 
Some wines, such as Pinot Noir, can lose 
filterability after the first pass through a 
traditional filter and are difficult to get 
through a second filter. Finally, Karlsen 
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believes that too much pad or DE filter- 
ing strips the wine of its flavor, weaken- 
ing its structure and taste. The PALL 
Oenoflow™ crossflow filter did not pro- 
duce the same results. 

Crossflow micro-filtration technol- 
ogy uses microporous hollow-fiber 
membranes to provide post-fermenta- 
tion clarification. The membranes, 
which are capable of handling high 
solids/colloid concentrations, are 
encapsulated in polysulphone mod- 
ules and can be subjected to reverse 
flow for processing more wine in a 
given period. 

The number of modules that can be 
employed varies, depending on win- 
ery requirements. This number also 
determines the amount of wine that 
can be processed in one run. Using a 
six-module system, Karlsen estimates 
he can process 600 to 800 gallons per 
hour of red wine and 1,200 to 1,800 
gallons per hour of white wine. 

Karlsen notes that the advantages 
of this type of filtration include elimi- 


nation of the handling and disposal of 
filtration aids, such as diatomaceous 
earth or non-reusable filter pads; 
reducing the number of steps 
required for filtration; extending the 
life of final filters; and the ability to 
expand or contract to meet the needs 
of the winery, while requiring only a 
small footprint (24 sq. ft.) on the win- 
ery floor. 

Because the filter can be washed with 
water, changing from one type of wine 
to another is easier than with traditional 
filtration methods and greatly reduces 
wine loss and the opportunity for errors 
in the cellar. 


New bottling line 

To alleviate bottle shock and elimi- 
nate the possibility of micro-particles, 
such as cardboard dust, in the wine, 
Chalone installed an MBF bottling 
line, including a 20-spout filler and 
three-head corker in 1999. The nitro- 
gen bottle-sparging component, filler, 
and corker are encased in a 
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monoblock that helps keep the winery 
environment cleaner. In the Chalone 
contract, MBF guarantees that there 
will be less than 0.2 parts per million 
of oxygen uptake, leading to greater 
stability of the bottled wine. 

As a former mechanic, Karlsen 
admires the parts and maintenance of 
this machine. “There’s no water drip- 
ping or rotting machine parts,” he 
says. Cost of the bottling line was 
$160,000. 

A new glue labeler was installed in 
1998. 


Summary 

The changes that Karlsen has initi- 
ated — from vineyard management to 
the bottling process — are achieving 
the stability he wants in his winemak- 
ing. The vineyard changes promote 
homogeneity at harvest; the winery 
changes produce quality in the bottle. 
The result, reports Karlsen, is that 
Chalone is “producing some of the 
world’s most enjoyable wines.” m 
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n France, what is known today as 

traditional viticulture evolved 

after thousands of years of trial 

and error that created a basic 
understanding of the nature of the 
plant and its relationship to a site (soil 
and climate). 

A review of the soil characteristics 
of the world’s most recognized vine- 
yards is very revealing in regard to soil 
quality. This became the basis by which 
a system of classification was devel- 
oped known as AOC (Appellation 
d’Origine Contrélée) in France. The 
AOC system evolved into a national 
reality in the 1930s as a result of vari- 
ous factors including economic depres- 
sion, widespread cultivation of hybrids, 
and uncontrolled wine blending. 

Presently, AOC regulations oversee 
production areas, vine varieties, 
ripeness and alcoholic strength, yields, 
viticulture (vine density, pruning, vine 


Figure I: Average composition 
of finished compost 
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IN THE VINEYARD 


training system, and irrigation), and 
winemaking and distillation. 

According to Richard Smart and John 
Gladstone, “Old World opinions — 
especially in France — _ strongly 
emphasize soil effects. It is a principal 
basis for the concept of terroir, which 
underlies the official French AOC sys- 
tem. New World opinion has tended to 
minimize the role of soil and instead to 
stress major differences in regional 
climate, or macroclimate.””° 

Terroir may be grasped as “authentic 
fertility” — the reliance principally on 
what the deep soil profile within a 
landscape offers. An additional aspect, 
which bridges tradition with the mod- 
ern ecology of recycling, is that this 
local, site-specific quality is fostered by 
recycling of the vineyard’s own 
residues and nutrients, supplemented 
only to the extent needed (see Part I, 
PWV Sept/Oct 2003) to make compost- 
ing successful. 

The question is: With an under- 
standing of the nature of the grape 
and its traditional predilection for 
deep-soil, low-nutrient conditions, 
how to best use and apply compost to 
foster balanced vine growth? Can 
compost use be overdone? If so, how? 
Visual indicators of excessive supply 
of nutrients are often the best refer- 
ences. 

It is necessary to first examine what 
is referred to in modern terms as soil 
quality. Soil quality is defined as the 
combined effects of biological, chemi- 


cal, and physical properties.’ Compost 
contributes indirectly and holistically 
to this aggregate of soil quality in ways 
that are hard to quantify. These include 
soil nutrient adsorption, water-holding 
capacity, and biological disease sup- 
pression traits. 

Wine grape culture defies, to a 
large extent, knowledge we have 
from common agronomic rules for 
fertilization and attainment of yield 
and the approach taken to site-ori- 
ented production. Within the frame- 
work of wines for mass consumption, 
based on high-yielding grape vines, 
the agronomic model may have 
greater validity. 

A case where a positive trait of com- 
post may be a negative in viticulture is 
in the behavior of rootlets. Roots love 
compost and may come to the surface 
if compost has been layered heavily on 
the soil. The shock to the grapes comes 
later, under dry conditions, when these 
roots cannot survive. 

From years of experience, it has 
been found that heavy applications of 
compost (more than 10 tons/acre) all 
too easily encourage surface feeding. It 
would be better for vines to seek out 
water and deeper layer minerals, 
which better fits the concept of soil and 
site-specific management. 


Low input, site-specific 

A significant body of evidence sup- 
porting the concept of local soil qual- 
ity is seen in long-term fertility stud- 
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Table I: Choosing Compost 


@ Make it yourself, if possible, 


@ If you have to buy in compost, 
consider asking the following: 


¢ What are source ingredients? 
e Has it been tested by a lab familiar 
with compost? 
e Isa sample available to examine? 
® You should also find out: 


e Are grower reports on use of the 
product available? 


e Is the supply seasonal? How so? 


ies. In Leigh and Johnston’s work 
(1994), the basis of long-term soil pro- 
ductivity is revealed by examining 
field research plots that have been run 
continuously for 150 years in 
Rothamsted, England. 

One finding is that conservative 
additions of manure over decades sup- 
port soil improvements that persist long 
after the amendments are discontinued. 
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Table II: Nutrient mineral composition of pomace compost? 


IN COMPOST Organic Total- Potash Calcium Phosphorus 
Matter Nitrogen (K) (Ca) (P) 

Ibs/ ton as is® 460 23 28 2 5 

Per 4 tons 1840 92 112 111 20 

Per 10 tons 4600 230 280 278 50 


(a) Compost prepared at Benziger Family Vineyards, Glen Ellen, CA. (b) Average of three batches. 


In contrast, long-term grass plots receiv- 
ing no fertilizer stabilized at sustainable, 
low yields, with roots colonized to a 
considerable soil depth. The grasses 
were apparently drawing on the incal- 
culably large but only slightly available 
reserves in the deep profile. 

The work of Bordeaux researcher 
Dr. G. Seguin provides an excellent 
basis for appreciating the complex 
value of soils.® He stresses that the best 
soils for wine quality have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 


The NEWEST Gamajet Barrel Blaster brings 
100% more Strength and Durability 
_to your Barrel Cleaning Operations. 


The Gamajet E-Z 7 is the newest, fastest and easiest way to clean 
your barrels. Now more than 100% stronger and even more durable, 
the E-Z 7 Barrel Blaster provides the ultimate in barrel cleaning. 


Barrel Cleaning doesn’t get any easier 
than with the new Gamajet E-Z 7. 


Call today for more information and a FREE video. 


1-877-426-2538 


\ 


Fax 916-635-8856 


GAMAJET 


Gamajet Cleaning Systems, Inc. 
P.O. Box 626, Devault, PA 19432 


Distributed by: 


Cleaning Systema. 


1-800-777-2922 


¢ Moderately deep to deep; 

e Fairly light-textured, often with 
gravel through much of the profile 
and at the surface; 

e Free draining; 

¢ Sufficiently high in organic matter 
to give soil friability, a healthy 
worm population, and adequate 
nutrient-holding capacity, but not, 
as a rule, particularly high in 
organic matter; 

e Relatively infertile overall, supply- 
ing enough mineral elements for 
healthy vine growth, but only 
enough nitrogen early in the season 
to promote moderate vegetative 
vigor. 

The combination of all factors — 
the gradual and very slight natural 
weathering of soil minerals, deposi- 
tion of wind and rain-borne nutri- 
ents, and microbial symbioses such 
as mycorhizal relationships which 
are very common in grapes — aids a 
plant’s ability to extract sufficient 
nutrients for ongoing yields with sur- 
prisingly little inputs. These observa- 
tions partly explain the success of 
low-input viticulture. 

Low-input sustainable approaches 
need not be thought of as exclusive to 
premium wines, as research will 
attest. Comprehensive farm studies 
in Austria support a “farm-organ- 
ism” concept in general agriculture. 
There, researchers asked what factors 
contributed most to quality and per- 
formance of the farms. They gathered 
soil and crop data across four geo- 
graphical regions and correlated 
these with quality indicators. 

The results indicated that the 
more management moved a soil 
away from its typical natural state 
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(such as with heavy liming, mineral 
balancing, and high nutrient inputs), 
the less satisfactory was the overall 
quality.’ This may be partly due to 
the well-known fact that over-liming 
significantly reduces trace element 
availability. 

While these studies are not specific 
to grapes, there is no reason to believe 
that results in vineyards would be any 
different. John Reganold, working at 
Washington State University-Pullman, 
has recently shown that apple flavor 
improves with sustainable soil prac- 
tices.” The same author, working in 
New Zealand, compared paired groups 
of farms using conventional and biody- 
namic practices. The latter group, with 
significantly fewer inputs, had lower 
yields but scored higher on a soil-qual- 
ity index scale.” 

Evidence increasingly suggests a 
fundamental contrast exists between 
the attainment of high yield, which 
requires increased soil manipulation 
and inputs, and “sustainable yield,” 
represented by lower yields and 
fewer inputs but higher quality. 
However, there is no simple, single 
formula to strike a balance. For vine- 
yards, the low-input approach fits the 
site-specific scheme closely. 


Compost, a balanced approach 

As pressure for sustainable prac- 
tices and recycling increases, the bene- 
fits of compost come more into focus. 
However, there is a danger in treating 
compost like a silver bullet. Benefits of 
compost should not be seen as isolated 
from but rather in addition to the 
inherent qualities of the site and soils. 
As noted in Part I, the mandate to 
“reduce and recycle” does not auto- 
matically result in great soil amend- 
ments. 

Compost should be handled with 
quality control practices, just as any 
other agricultural product. The bene- 
fits must be viewed in context of rea- 
sonable application rates related to 
appropriate effort and costs involved, 
along with the expected outcome. 


Over-rating the benefits of compost 
may serve the interests of the organic 
community as a New York Times article, 
“A Magic Organic Elixir” suggests." 
When sensational or panacea-like 
attributes are assigned to an organic 
input, especially compost, consumers 


and growers may be _ misled. 
Growers may adopt practices that 
are costly and don’t produce the ben- 
efits expected. Or the benefits vary 
greatly by location in ways that are 
not described. The following may 
result: 
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Table III: Worksheet for Whole Vineyard 
Nutrient Budget with Composting 


INPUT SIDE N-K-Ca-OM 
Based on 3 ton yield + manure 


49, 62, 59, 1000 


OUTPUT SIDE 


Pomace + 
Manure (a) 


Wine grape removal 


Lost only in juice (b) 
Deposition (c) 11, 0, 2,100 Erosion (d) 
N-fixation(e) 10, 0, 0, 100 Leaching & 

mineralization(f) 
Supplements + 10), >, SW Prunings not 


Soil tillage (g) 
Total Input 
Est. available(i) 


recycled (h) 
80, 67, 66, 1200 Total Removal 


38, 57, 56, 1200 
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N-K-Ca-OM 


Based on 3 ton/acre grape yield 


14, 15, 15, - 
6,9, 97 = 

5, 8, 20, 300 
15, 5, 0, 1200 
67, 14 — 


31, 29, 43, 1500 


Notes to Worksheet: 
(a) 3 tons yield = 1.1 tons pomace + 1 ton manure (as is) 


(c) Estimates for wet & dry precipitation, CA-EPA 

(d) 10 ton/acre loss rate, from NRCS Soil Loss tables. 
(e) assuming cover crop in 1/, rows at 1/; field density 
(f) OM mineralization of 2%/yr of 3%OM soil 

(g) tilling releases more N, based on experience 

(h) UC-Davis estimate of 1,300-1,500lb/a canes 

(i) compost availability N=15%, K & Ca = 85% 
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¢ Applying too much compost with 
an imbalance of growth resulting. 

e Using compost at the wrong time, 
to no benefit. 

¢ Not checking the ingredients or 
quality of compost sufficiently, and 
finding contamination later. 

¢ Overlooking subtle uses that bring 
important benefits, such as the 
value of light applications. 

The largest uncertainty about com- 
post is whether benefits are purely of 
a microbial nature. Stating that the 
purpose of compost is to provide 
microbes to the soil can be misleading. 
Recent scientific reports show that 
microbial populations and ratios in 
soil are highly stable, and are mostly 
dependent on geological and physical 
traits.” 

Moreover, these reports indicate 
that microbe populations in soils do 
not appear to be appreciably influ- 
enced by temporal practices such as 
tillage and application of organic mat- 
ter.'* These findings are consistent 
with some observations from low- 
input vineyards that have been suc- 
cessful for generations. The discovery 
that indigenous soil microbes are very 
stable supports the notion that the 
native soil has much to offer. 

Microbes in compost cannot be 
ignored, however. An example of the 
hard-to-quantify benefits from com- 
post is in the area of plant disease sup- 
pression, a controversial topic. Work- 
ing with grape powdery mildew 
(Uncinula necator) in Alsation vine- 
yards, we have shown that a variety of 
compost applications may signifi- 
cantly reduce the fungal incidence.’ 

When compost is broadcast 
directly onto the soil surface, it appar- 
ently aids in the decay of the litter, 
and competes with disease-causative 
fungi harbored there. Laboratory 
studies have confirmed that compost 
microbes inhibit fungal conidia germi- 
nation. Field plot studies in vineyards 
have confirmed that this reduces 
ascospore production the following 
spring, resulting from overwintering 
of spores on litter and prunings.* 
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Unfortunately, these positive 
elements of compost all depend on 
the confounding relationship of 
disease pressure to meteorological 
events and vineyard management 
and compost quality. As a further 
caution, it is generally true that 
the more disease pressure there is, 
the less chance that compost will 
have a satisfactory controlling 
influence. 

A German summary of vineyard 
microbial compost shows the best 
results to be expected for Uncinula 
necator, with variable results from 
Plasmopara viticola, and unsatisfac- 
tory control of Botrytis cinerea.'° A 
recent study reported in Oregon 
with compost extracts (tea) used for 
Botrytis in vineyards produced 
inconclusive findings.” 

Predicting microbial benefits of 
compost can be frustrating. For 
example, on a pound-for-pound 
basis, compost does not necessarily 
contain more microorganisms than 
healthy soil does, which is usually in 
the range of one million to 100 mil- 
lion per gram. Each laboratory tech- 
nique for determining soil microbial 
diversity produces its own numeri- 
cal ‘results, and _ interpretation 
schemes vary tremendously.” 

Can a healthy soil be successfully 
inoculated with compost microbes? 

Microbes and organic matter in 
compost are food for healthy soil 
microbes. In the case of an impover- 
ished soil, there could be apprecia- 
ble benefits, but we do not know 
how to determine this. Growers 
need to be guided by experience. We 
are very suspicious of ideal ratios or 
quantities of microorganisms in a 
soil that can be managed. To our 
knowledge, this has never been 
proven. 

Woods End Lab has attempted to 
inoculate compost with selected 
microbes. The result has been that 
the introduced bacterial species suc- 
cumb very quickly to pressure from 
existing populations. Apparently, 
these introduced microbes are 


unable to compete with the better- 
established, indigenous commu- 
nity."° Still, others have reported 
some successes. 

The variable results are not sur- 
prising; they match recent reports 
from European microbial research. 


The idea of importing microbes from 
some external source, and thereby 
significantly improving or altering a 
soil or compost, seems naive. 
However, we won't deny there are 
important discoveries to be made 
here. 
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Woods End 
Research Laboratory 
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: Mike Benziger 

- Benziger Family Winery 
- 1883 London Ranch Road 
- Glen Ellen CA 95442 
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Woods End Research Laboratory, Inc. 
20 Old Rome Road, P.O. Box 297 
Mount Vernon, ME 04352/USA 
207-293-2457 FAX: 207-293-2488 www.woodsend.otg 


Code: sm Project: 101 

Date Received : 08/16/2001 
Date Reported : 08/31/2001 
Lab ID Number : 5061.2 
Quality Checked : wfb 


COMPOSITION ANALYSIS 


Sample Identification: Composted Manure + Pomace 2000; Highway-12 


VARIABLE MEASURED Unit | dry basis 
DENSIEY oa yacsaeciounaricsnerree Ibs-ft3 - 
Solids juan hare apres cannes etna meee. % 100.0 
Moisture jigacs yracuaeenrnercceaiaenrees % 0.0 
est. water holding capacity .......... % 143 
Inert and Oversize Matter ........... % ~ 
joel (OEE, TON! coonnocooonsene -logH* ~~ 
Free Carbonates (CO3) ......... Rating ~~ 
Organics Matter america eee % 43.0 
Conductivity (Salt) ........ mmhos-cm~* ~~ 
Carbon:Nitrogen (C:N) Ratio ...... w:w 10.4 
Solvita CO2 Rate ........... (see chart) ~ 
Solvita NH3 Rate ........... (see chart) ~~ 
Maturity Indexieri.-neeerere (see chart) ~~ 


HotalUNitrogenmanea ener eee % 
Bhosphorus)(P) ences ee ae % 
TRUER INOS) Goagooocascopoudcacunr % 
ioexaltntery (NEY) Coogcecanaspacosbocandos % 
Galcium\(Ca) tessnmenem tener ee % 
Magnesitra (Mp) ieee eee eee % 


2.240 
0.746 
2.768 
0.401 
2.447 
1.051 


as is basis Notations + 

51 1365 lbs/yd® 
52.2 1044 |bs/ton 
47.8 115 gals/ton 
59 141 gals/ton 
ee 346.0 Ibs/ton 
8.47 High 
3 V High 
22.4 449 lbs/ton 
16.3 M-High 
10.4 M. Low 
7 Low-Good 
5 Absent-Good 
uf Mature 

TotalyMineralNutrientsesecre eee eee eee eer rer 
1.169 Ibs/ton: 23.4 
0.390 7.8 
1.445 28.9 
0.209 4.2 
1.277 25.5 
0.549 11.0 


Notes: ppm = mg/kg < = less than MLD (minimum level of detection); nd = none detected 
+Notations refer to various additional units of reporting 
FORM 101.c Copyright ©2001-3 WOODS END RESEARCH LABORATORY, Inc. 

Woods End is a Compost Analysis Proficiency (CAP) member laboratory 


Balancing nutrients and 
composts 

It is important to not lose sight of 
the nutrients that occupy a signifi- 
cant fraction of compost (see Figure 
I). Table II shows the composition of 
finished grape pomace compost, 
made according to the recipe from 
Part I (PWV, Sept/Oct 2003). 

A single ton of pomace compost 
provides a significant amount of N-P- 


K-Ca. The majority of the P-K-Ca will 
be readily available, since there are 
no factors in compost that hold onto 
these elements strongly. However, it 
is uncertain how much nitrogen will 
be made available — the more aged 
and mature the compost, generally 
the less N is available. 

The moisture content of the soil 
where compost is applied also plays 
a large secondary role in the actual 


release rate. But if only one-fifth of 
the nitrogen is made available, then 4 
tons of compost provides 20 lbs of 
available N. In contrast, a 3-ton crop 
of grapes removes approximately 14 
Ibs/N."° Below are other factors that 
must be known before concluding 
this is the right amount of nutrient. 

The low rate of N release from 
compost may be fortuitous, since it is 
essentially what is desired in a vine- 
yard; otherwise, one could not even 
apply one ton of compost without 
potentially stimulating excessive 
vigor. Trial and error are required to 
set the application rate to match the 
vigor. 

We have been involved with sites, 
such as the McNab Ranch (Ukiah, 
CA), where vigor is such that apply- 
ing even one ton/acre of pomace 
compost is unnecessary. Other simi- 
lar sites are found throughout wine 
growing regions. 

The primary way to reduce soil 
vigor is to use grass cover crops to 
absorb nitrogen and water and then 
reduce or eliminate tillage and irriga- 
tion. Theoretically, if there is too 
much N-release from a compost, it 
can be managed with these tools. 

These facts about compost and 
nutrient release may seem a curious 
contradiction to sustainable manage- 
ment and compost recycling. Never- 
theless, truly “natural” viticulture 
will always mean using the soil’s best 
abilities to produce a crop. Compost 
can be a way to carefully supplement 
with site-specific nutrients covering 
short and longer term depletion from 
grape removal. 

Conservative recycling of compost 
— returning pomace year after year 
via composting to the site where it 
came from — thus leads to a uniquely 
genuine form of nutrient support for 
grape yields and flavor which is 
highly site-specific. 


Vineyard nutrient budgets 

With these points in mind, the new 
vineyard input formula becomes: soil 
reserves released by natural weather- 
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ing + available nutrients in entire 
soil-profile + microbial augmented 
release of nutrients + added nutrients 
from recycled compost + other sup- 
plements, N-fixation inputs, wind 
deposits, rain deposited nutrients + 
reduced disease pressure = total 
input factors for plant development. 
Most of these can be quantified. 

Table III shows a nutrient budget 
with the input and outputs for the 
major nutrients plus organic matter 
compared side by side. 

In preparing a nutrient budget, 
many assumptions must be made 
and then adjusted for a particular 
vineyard and location. There is no 
ideal budget or single scheme. It is 
somewhat analogous to preparing a 
business plan, and then substituting 
actuals for projections as information 
becomes available. 

In Table IH, actual analyses of 
pomace compost are used. The model 
assumes a 3-ton/acre grape yield. 
Clearly, the only substantial nutrient 
removal is in the pressed juice. 
However, not all nutrients in juice are 
actually removed, as some return in 
the pomace, and therefore go back 
into the input side of the equation. 

It is assumed that all pomace after 
pressing is composted using the for- 
mula of a 50% addition of manure to 
balance the pomace, which results in 
an increase of the nutrient input. 
Thus, from a wet yield of 6,000 
Ibs/acre of grapes, one ton of wet 
pomace results after pressing, which 
is combined with approximately one 
ton of mixed manure. The model 
assumes this amount is then re- 
applied to each acre, although this 
may not necessarily apply in every 
situation. 

In addition to assuming a certain 
yield and recovery, several estimates 
of probable losses plus other gains are 
predicted. Environmental gains and 
losses in a growing system are clearly 
variable and sometimes very high. 
Many remain largely unknown in the 
absence of a good way to measure 
them. 
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Monitoring active compost for temperature 
(long-stemmed probe) and oxygen (digital 
membrane meter). If the temperature is 
very high and/or oxygen is very low 
(under 2%), the pile may be turned. 


This is where, in the end, careful 
visual observation of vigor and qual- 
ity are important — the model gets 
adjusted accordingly, up or down. 
Up if the predictions are too pes- 
simistic, and down if too optimistic. 
With experience, it is easy to deter- 


mine if a budget model is relevant or 
not. 

Note: Even where there are num- 
bers, a nutrient budget is never an 
exact science. But neither is soil test- 
ing. Soil chemical tests give nutrient 
values by a particular extraction for a 
thin topsoil layer, even though roots 
may be exploiting much deeper lay- 
ers. 

Tissue testing is often done, and is 
thought of as sharpening estimates 
made from a soil test. However, tis- 
sue concentrations must be inter- 
preted by comparing them to tables 
for the appropriate variety and 
region, if available. In this way, all 
models have validity but also limita- 
tions. 

We are cautious about the value of 
soil and tissue tests in established 
vineyards. These are tools that are 
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very valuable for start-up years and 
where deficiencies are observed. 

Using the whole-system budget 
approach, some surprising conclu- 
sions result. In the example provided, 
the end-effect of composting pomace 
from a 3-ton grape yield is that there 
are enough inputs to offset the calcu- 
lated nutrient removal and estimated 
losses for N-K-Ca for all sources. Net 
loss of organic matter by natural min- 
eralization is also closely covered. 
Soil cover crops contribute organic 
matter and were not added in this 
model. 

Note that the total-nitrogen input 
in the model using compost appears 
high compared to its removal. 
However, only a fraction of the total 
N from natural sources is plant-avail- 
able in any season. We assumed 15% 
availability in the first year after com- 
post application. 

A UC Davis study comparing the 
nitrogen benefits in vineyards from 
various cover crops and compost 
ranked compost on the low end.” 
Therefore, on light soils where N- 
supply is very critical, it is important 
to know more precisely the potential 
N-release for a compost. There are lab 
tests to measure N-mineralization 
from compost. Since site and climate 
have so much to do with perfor- 
mance, trial and error in the vineyard 
will be essential, however. 


Conclusion 

The satisfying finding here is that 
the system represented in this model 
does not appear to be too far off. 
Remove one or another factor, espe- 
cially the recycled pomace, and it 
changes enormously. Increase the 
production demand and eliminate 
nutrient recycling from the pomace, 
and this worksheet quickly turns into 
red ink! 

If one is not recycling one’s own 
pomace via compost, then purchases 
of compost should be tied to a grape 
production model, otherwise the 
inputs may be too high or too low. 
This is why we recommend assessing 
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the production objectives before 
applying a model. True, it is an 
exploratory process, requiring some 
experimentation. 

The important caveat, to adapt an 
old saying, is: An ounce of visual 
observation of the grapes may be 
worth a pound of input of compost. ll 


William F. Brinton, Ph.D. studied 
agronomy and environmental science 
and is founder and director of Woods 
End Research Laboratory, Mt. Vernon, 
Maine with a branch office in Europe. 

Alan York, past president of the 
Biodynamic Agricultural Association, is 
a trained horticulturist and is an inter- 
national consultant for wine grape 
growers. 
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Unified Symposium 


Ken Freeze 


he Unified Wine & Grape Sympo- 

sium will celebrate its ninth year 

in January 2004. Since its founding 

in Sacramento, CA, it has grown to 
become the largest wine and grape 
trade show in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Lyndie Boulton, executive 
director of the American Society for 
Enology & Viticulture (ASEV), and 
Karen Ross, president of the California 
Association of Winegrape Growers 
(CAWG), head up the two co-sponsor- 
ing organizations who join forces to 
put on the Symposium. They recently 
replied to queries from PWV. 


PWV: What prompted you and your 
organizations to get together and start 
the Unified Wine & Grape Symposium? 
Karen Ross: The CAWG Board of 
Directors had a strong desire to create 
a forum to enhance cooperation and 
collaboration among growers, wine- 
makers, and other segments of the 
wine community around education 
and outreach on relevant topics. The 
idea was to foster a more unified 
industry. 
Lyndie Boulton: Historically, our two 
associations sponsored events as part 
of their individual missions. For 
many years CAWG sponsored an 
annual event called “Grape Day” to 
address statewide legislative issues 
for the industry. Since the 1950s, 
ASEV has sponsored its annual meet- 
ing and trade show as an educational 
forum in June. 

We realized that we shared common 
interests, and since we are allied with 
the same industry and had a desire to 


expand our member services and out- 
reach to the wine and grape industry, 
co-sponsoring an exposition and con- 
ference seemed only natural. 


PWV: The Unified Symposium is a huge 
event. How do your two associations divide 
up the workload? 

Boulton: This vast and successful 
event is orchestrated by a network of 
industry-wide volunteers, associa- 
tion staff, and outside contractors. 
ASEV acts as the overall managing 
partner, and CAWG plays an integral 
role in program development in con- 
junction with ASEV direction. In 
addition, ASEV oversees the trade 
show. 

Ross: We are partners engaged in all 
aspects of the decision-making 
process. We were fortunate that 
ASEV had ¥years of experience in 
managing all aspects of a well-estab- 
lished exposition in addition to pro- 
gram development. That left CAWG 
free to act as the primary administra- 
tor of the program development, 
including liaison with our industry- 
wide program development commit- 
tee. It has worked out very well for 
both of us. 


PWV: Over the years the show has 
grown so large that it now fills the 
Sacramento Convention Center and 
spills out into the surrounding area. Can 
it get any larger, or are you looking at 
moving? Is there any possibility of the 
show moving to somewhere like San 
Francisco or San Jose? 

Ross: This is a question we’ve heard a 
lot in the past several years. We are try- 
ing to maintain a balance of sponsoring 
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a show that optimizes the exposure for 
the exhibitors and at the same time is 
accessible, affordable and _ user- 
friendly for all segments of the wine 
and winegrape community. Sacra- 
mento makes it convenient for many 
in the industry who want to attend for 
one day only. It is also convenient for 
people flying in from other parts of the 
state, the country, and other nations. 
Whatever changes we consider, we 
must keep that in mind. 

Boulton: We have been pleased that 
the symposium has earned interna- 
tional attention and has grown to the 
size that it is. We'd like to see it get 
even bigger, but there are few places in 
California that can accommodate a 
show of our size. As long as our cur- 
rent venue meets our needs we will 
continue to meet in Sacramento. But 
changing our location is an issue we 
revisit every year as we weigh the pros 
and cons. 


PWV: On the program side, what has been 
your basic philosophy behind building 
each year’s program? 

Ross: It’s about meeting industry 
needs. However, it is very challenging 
to sit down in May, June, and July and 
develop a program that will add value 
to the industry by addressing relevant 
topics the following January. 

Boulton: I concur with Karen that we 
focus on addressing industry needs 
with emphasis on current topics of 
interest. Our January program is inten- 
tionally distinctive from the more sci- 
entific program that ASEV offers in 
June. Developing a program with 
value to the industry is possible only 
through the synergy of our program 
team that is composed of nearly 40 
committed, talented volunteers who 
represent diverse segments of our 
wine and grape community. Such 
expertise and insight is imperative in 
such a process. 


PWV: Each year on-site registration 
seems to result in a lot of frustration for 
some attendees. What can be done to make 
it quicker for people to get registered and 
into the trade show? 


UNIFIED 
WINE ®& 


GRAPE 


SYMPOSIUM 


ARE YOU READY FOR 
A WORLD OF CHANGE? 


Change is one thing you can count 


on. How does it affect you? 


Join wine community 

professionals to examine all 
phases of our industry from 
strategic planning to market 


demographics. 
January 27-29, 2004 


Sacramento Convention Center 


Sacramento, CA, USA 


For registration, hotel or 
general information, 
please call 916/932-2244 
or visit our web site at 


www.unifiedsymposium.org. 
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INDUSTRY NEWS 


Ross: Actually that is quite easy. Pre- 
register rather than waiting until you 
get to Sacramento! Long lines and the 
related time spent are undesirable 
from all perspectives. A frustrated 
attendee or exhibitor is definitely a 
concern of ours. Meeting our goals 
and commitment to our trade show 
exhibitors dependent upon having 
our registrants on the show floor. We 
make every effort in printed material 
and on our website to encourage our 
registrants to pre-register prior to 
arriving in Sacramento. 

We recognize that many attendees 
may not know until the last minute 
whether they will actually attend. 
Since most of the line backup on-site 
consists of those with complimentary 
exhibit hall passes, we suggest that 
they be completed and faxed or 
mailed in advance by the deadline. If 
the attendee ends up not being able to 
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attend, there is no penalty. If an 
attendee does not have a complimen- 
tary pass, contact an exhibiting sup- 
plier between November and early 
January. 


PWV: What is the best way for people in 
the industry to make comments on the 
program or trade show and be heard? If 
someone has an idea for a program topic, 
how would he or she go about getting it 
on the program? 

Boulton: There are many communi- 
cation options. Any idea or sugges- 
tion can be mailed or faxed to either 
association office or emailed to 
info@unifiedsymposium.org. 


ASEV fax: 530/753-3318, 
tel: 530/752-3142 

CAWG fax: 916/924-5374; 
tel: 916/924-5370 


Continued on page 73 
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AMERICAN AcCREDIT 

American AgCredit, formerly Pacific 
Coast Farm Credit, is a locally owned 
agricultural lending association, which 
is part of the nationwide Farm Credit 
System established in 1917. American 
AgCredit is a cooperative, owned and 
directed by its members. 


Because of America AgCredit’s spe- 
cialization in agricultural finance, it 
offers advantages to wine industry 
customers including a commitment to 
agriculture, industry knowledge, tailor- 
made programs, local decision-making, 
and competitive rates. Online banking 
is offered for added convenience. 

Understanding the special demands 
of the wine and vineyard industry, 
American AgCredit has programs to 
finance virtually every aspect of your 
business. These programs include 
long-, intermediate-, and short-term 
financing and leasing programs. 

For more information, contact: 

American AgCredit 

200 Concourse Blvd., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/545-1200; fax: 707/545-9400 

e-mail: tlindley@agloan.com 

website: www.agloan.com 
PLEASE SEE AMERICAN AGCREDIT’S AD, PAGE 22 


Professional Services 


B A R ARCHITECTS 

As a result of more than 25 years of 
specialized experience in planning 
and design of wineries throughout 
California) BAR Architects brings 
unique expertise and knowledge of 
the latest winemaking processes, and 
associated facility requirements to 
each project. 


BIAIREA RC Pies 


Projects have ranged in scope and 
size, including wine production and 
storage facilities, visitor centers, tast- 
ing rooms, reception areas, art gal- 
leries, conference facilities, retail oper- 
ations, and design of vineyards, caves, 
and winery tour sequence. 

The firm is currently working on a 
new winery for Merryvale Vineyards 
and a new hospitality center and reno- 
vation of the tasting and tour facilities 
for Gloria Ferrer Champagne Cellars. 
Additional projects include: expansion 
and renovation of Robert Mondavi 
Winery — To Kolan (Oakville); Mumm 
Napa Winery & Visitor Center; 
Silverado Vineyards; Jordan Winery; 
Stonestreet and Cardinale Wineries for 
Kendall-Jackson; Staglin Winery and 
caves; and Robert Young Winery. 

B AR’s quality of work is evidenced 
by a high number of repeat clients and 
the creation of award-winning projects 
that are timeless and enduring. B AR 
Architects was recognized by the AIA 
California Council as Firm of the Year 
2000, one of the highest honors that 
can be bestowed upon an architecture 
firm. 

For more information, contact: 

B AR Architects 

Jeff Goodwin, AIA 

1660 Bush St., San Francisco, CA 94109 

tel: 415/441-4771; fax: 415/536-2323 

website: www.bararch.com 
PLEASE SEE B A R ARCHITECTS’ AD, PAGE 35. 
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BERGMAN EURO-NATIONAL 

Bergman Euro-National is a real 
estate brokerage firm specializing in 
vineyards, vineyard estates, and 
wineries in Napa, Sonoma, and 
Mendocino (CA) counties. John 
Bergman, along with his son-in-law, 
David Ashcraft, believe that all 
prospective vineyard buyers deserve 
an education before purchasing vine- 
yard. John Bergman has been in the 
real estate business since 1967. 


a BERGMAN EvRO.NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED IN 1967 A REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Wine Country Real Estate Specialists 


John has published several articles 
in educational vineyard media includ- 
ing: “How to Buy a Vineyard,” “The 
Cash Flow, and Tax Advantages of 
Vineyard Ownership,” “What does it 
Cost to Produce a Glass of Wine,” 
“Vineyard Values, Past, Present, and 
Future,” “Economic Cycles of Vine- 
yard Ownership,” and other topics. 

These articles, along with important 
statistics, trends, and a list of every vine- 
yard-related property for sale in Napa, 
Sonoma, and Mendocino counties can 
be found online at www.bergman 
vineyards.com. All properties are 
updated weekly. 

Bergman has established himself 
with top professionals, all related to 
the vineyard business, and is offering 
their talents on the website, www.vine 
yards101.com. Samples include “Pro- 
fessional Vineyard Management,” “A 
Top Vineyard Nursery,” “The Highly 
Acclaimed Viticulturalist,” “The Best 
Vineyard and Estate Financing,” “A 
Wine Country Design Team,” and 
more. 

For more information contact: 

Bergman Euro-National 

tel: 707 / 887-9822; fax: 707 / 887-1211 

e-mail: john@bergmanvineyards.com 

dave@bergmanvineyards.com 

website: www.bergmanvineyards.com 
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CAsTORO BOTTLING 
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Since 1989, Castoro Bottling has 
served wineries throughout California 
with a fleet of high-tech mobile bot- 
tling lines. The demand for Castoro 
Bottling’s timely, professional, and 
knowledgeable service has triggered 
the bottling of over 48 million bottles 
of wine with natural cork, synthetic 
corks, and screwcaps. 

Castoro Bottling offers three techno- 
logically-advanced mobile bottling 
lines that arrive on your schedule to 
serve all your bottling needs. Castoro 
Bottling can bottle up to 2,500 cases 
per day, serving wineries of any size. 
A number of custom services are 
offered, including labeling and pack- 
aging consultation. Recognizing the 
need for wineries to offer alternative 
closures, Castoro Bottling has outfitted 
one of the bottling lines with screwcap 
capability. 

“Our investment in the best equip- 
ment and the best people to run that 
equipment is what sets Castoro 
Bottling apart,” says Niels Udsen. “We 
anticipate the needs of a winery better 
than any other bottler simply because 
I have owned and operated a success- 
ful winery for over 20 years. Castoro 
Bottling is a partner who knows and 
understands your business.” 

Call today, or visit www.castorobot- 
tling.com for more information. 

For more information, contact: 

Castoro Bottling 

6465 Von Dollen Rd., San Miguel, CA 93451 

tel: 805 / 467-2002; fax: 805/467-2004 

website: www.castorobottling.com 


COMPLIANCE SERVICE OF AMERICA 

Compliance Service of America 
(CSA) offers the following services to 
the alcoholic beverage industry: TTB 
permits; full-service state and local 
alcoholic beverage licensing for pro- 
ducers, wholesalers, and retailers 
nationwide; compliance consulting; 
specialized advice for start-ups, mergers, 
acquisitions, and alternating propri- 
etors; trademarks, and trade names; 
and petitions for new or amended viti- 
cultural areas. 


GS 


COMPLIANCE SERVICE of AMERICA 


Any grapegrower competing for 
winery attention, and any winery 
competing for shelf space, is interested 
in using viticultural area designations 
to the greatest advantage. CSA has 
substantial experience with viticul- 
tural areas. The company has written 
petitions to establish the approved 
Sonoma Coast, Benmore Valley, San 
Francisco Bay, Wild Horse Valley, and 
River Junction (San Joaquin County, 
CA) viticultural areas and has peti- 
tions pending for Red Hills and 
Bennett Valley viticultural areas. CSA 
also successfully amended Chalk Hill, 
Central Coast, and Alexander Valley 
viticultural areas. 

Would it help your marketing to 
establish a new AVA or to amend the 
boundaries of an existing one? CSA 
can either assist, or manage the whole 
process for you. 

For more information, contact: 

Compliance Service of America 

Dyana Nedra, Alex Heckathorn, 

Sara Schorske 

PO Box 43, Gardiner, OR 97441 

tel: 800/400-1353; fax: 541/271-1609 

e-mail: csa@csa-compliance.com 

website: www.csa-compliance.com 
PLEASE SEE COMPLIANCE SERVICE’S AD, PAGE 10. 
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Scott LABORATORIES, INC. 

Scott Laboratories offers a variety of 
technical and processing services to 
wineries. 

Scott’s laboratory is the senior inde- 
pendent wine laboratory in North 
America and since its founding in 
1933, has provided analytical services 
to the wine and spirits industries. 

From the beginning, Scott’s service 
has been consultative in orientation. 
Problem solving receives equal billing 
with speed and accuracy. In-house 
options include gas chromatography, 
HPLC, and atomic absorption. 

In addition to consultative work, 
other specialties include fermentation 
trouble-shooting, filterability testing, 
and TTB-certified analysis for export. 
The laboratory is also certified by the 
State of California for water analysis 
(including well and waste water). 

In addition to outside services, 
Scott’s laboratory provides technical 
support for customers who use 
enzymes, tannins, gelatins, and adju- 
vants offered in Scott’s portfolio of 
winemaking supplies. These products 
have been shown to be useful wine- 
making tools that can target specific 
winemaking problems, such as clarifi- 
cation, color stability, structure, and 
harsh tannins. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

2220 Pine View Way, Petaluma, CA 94954 

PO Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 94955 

tel: 707 / 765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 

e-mail: info@scottlab.com 

Scott Laboratories, Ltd. 

950 Brock Rd. South, Unit 1 

Pickering, Ontario L1W 2A1, Canada 

tel: 905/839-9463; fax: 905/839-0738 
PLEASE SEE SCOTT LABORATORIES’ ADS, PAGES 34, 77. 
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BROTEMARKLE, DAVIS & Co. 

Brotemarkle, Davis & Co. has one 
goal, to create raving fans. 

What keeps you up at night? Could 
it be... “How are we going to meet our 
sales goals?” or perhaps “Competition 

. it’s not like the good old days,” or 
“Tf I only had more time.” No matter 
what is causing your stress, it does not 
have to continue. 


Brotemarkle, Davis & Co. LLP 
ACCOUNTANTS & ADVISORS 


Brotemarkle, Davis & Co. has devel- 
oped a performance-based manage- 
ment program to help you determine 
your Key Performance Indicators 
(KPIs). 

Every business has KPIs. KPIs are 
those items that are the main drivers of 
your success. Get your KPIs right and 
your goals become achievable. 
Brotemarkle, Davis & Co. will help 
your team determine and measure 
your KPIs. You can keep your existing 
CPA firm. They probably do a good 
job of measuring the past. Brote- 
markle, Davis & Co. can enhance your 
success and change your future. 

Please call Craig Underhill or Dave 
Brotemarkle, or visit the firm’s website 
at www.napavalleycpas.com for more 
information. This program does make 
a difference. 

For more information, contact: 

Brotemarkle, Davis & Co LLP 

Accountants and Advisors 

1001 Adams St., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707 / 963-4466; fax: 707 / 963-4712 

e-mail: Dave@Napavalleycpas.com 

Craig@Napavalleycpas.com 
website: www.napavalleycpas.com 


PLEASE SEE BROTEMARKLE, DAVIS & CO’S AD, PAGE 
75. 
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THE WALTER LAW FIRM 

Employers are being challenged as 
never before to remain profitable 
while meeting legal requirements that 
can often be conflicting, threatening, 
confusing, and counter-productive. 
The Walter Law Firm has 15 years of 
experience navigating this hazardous 
legal environment and specializes in 
counseling and defending employers 
in workplace safety matters. 

Fred Walter and Lisa Prince provide 
exceptional representation to manage- 
ment on a variety of employment 
issues such as Cal/OSHA, Fed/OSHA, 
and “serious and willful” misconduct 
and discrimination including Labor 
Code section 132a petitions. 

One key to the firm’s success is its 
ability to suggest realistic plans for 
complying with the often contradic- 
tory and convoluted mandates of state 
and federal regulations. The Walter 
Law Firm embraces clients as full 
members of a team seeking effective 
and economically-realistic solutions to 
legal problems. 

The firm is prepared to step in 
immediately and provide legal protec- 
tion in the event of a crisis. Clients are 
offered safety audits protected by 
attorney / client privileges. 

With its extensive experience and 
numerous contacts in the safety and 
health fields, The Walter Law Firm is 
often called on to assist clients in find- 
ing the right consultants for any par- 
ticular assignment. 

With first-rate legal advice and rep- 
resentation, The Walter Law Firm 
helps clients solve immediate prob- 
lems and address long-term concerns 
with workplace safety. 

For more information, contact: 

The Walter Law Firm 

489 Powell Ave., Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707/431-7900; fax: 707 / 431-7887 

e-mail: fred@walterlaw.com 

lisa@walterlaw.com 

website: www.walterlaw.com 
PLEASE SEE THE WALTER LAW FIRM AD, PAGE 50. 
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OssorN Desicn Group 

Award-winning, | winery-design 
architects, ozborndoli Architecture has 
a new name — Osborn Design Group. 
As often with change, there is a new 
energy. Reinventing yourself is a way 
to stay young. 

The firm specializes in all phases of 
winery design including master plan- 
ning, permits, and project manage- 
ment and was recently honored by the 
AIARE for its work on the Clos du 
Bois Winery (Geyserville, CA) 240,000- 
sq.ft. project. 


In addition to large-scale winery 
projects, Osborn Design Group is 
working on a barn conversion to a 
5,000-sq.ft. winery and olive press, 
and a new 3,500-sq.ft. cave winery. 
Past projects include: Sebastiani 
Winery, Valley of the Moon Winery, 
Paloma Winery, and Chateau Felice 
Winery. 

For ozborndooli Architecture, one of 
the most important elements of busi- 
ness was the relationship forged with 
clients. This will remain the same for 
Osborn Design Group. 

ozborndooli built its reputation on 
first-rate design and meeting clients’ 
needs. For Osborn Design Group, this 
will continue to be the guiding principle. 

For more information, contact: 

Osborn Design Group 

Susan Ryan 

822 College Ave., Ste. D., Santa Rosa, CA 95404 

tel: 707/542-3770 

e-mail: susan@ozborndooli.com 

website: www.ozborndooli.com 
PLEASE SEE OSBORN DESIGN GROUP’S AD, PAGE 73. 
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SONOMA MOUNTAIN PRODUCTIONS 


The Safe Winery is a 20-minute video- 
tape that will increase awareness of 
health and safety issues and poten- 
tially lower your workers’ compensa- 
tion expenses. It provides an overview 
of the most important winery safety 
topics including: respirators, eye and 
ear protection, chemical safety, con- 
fined space, electrical safety (including 
lock-out/tag-out), bottling-line safety 
precautions, safe behavior in forklift 
areas, ladders and lifting, and evacua- 
tion procedures for fires, earthquakes, 
and other emergencies. 

The Safe Winery, available in English 
and Spanish, was produced in cooper- 
ation with the Department of Viti- 
culture & Enology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, and the Cal/OSHA 
Consultation Service, Research & 
Education Unit. 

The Safe Winery is being used by all 
size wineries in the U.S., Canada, and 
Europe. 

Sonoma Mountain Productions is 
completing The Safe Vineyard. This 
video will cover a range of safety top- 
ics including chemical and electrical 
hazards, tractor safety, pruning, 
proper clothing, and harvesting. The 
Safe Vineyard will be released in 
January 2004. 

Sonoma Mountain Productions is a 
full-service video facility located in the 
heart of the wine country. 

For more information, contact: 

Sonoma Mountain Productions 

PO Box 1927, Glen Ellen, CA 95442 

tel: 800/931-5311 
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PREMIER POWER 

Now is the time to act. 

Three tax incentives exist for busi- 
nesses that install solar-electric sys- 
tems. The first is a 15% California state 
tax credit against the cost of the sys- 
tem, the second is a 10% federal tax 
credit, and the third is a five-year, 
accelerated-depreciation applied to 
final cost. These incentives, when com- 
bined with California’s rebate pro- 
gram that pays up to 50% of the sys- 
tem’s installation net cost, bring 
paybacks to businesses in approxi- 
mately five years or less. 


Prenuer Power 


Your Solar Electricity Specialists 


Solar systems spare the environ- 
ment of fossil-fuel emissions that con- 
tribute to smog, acid rain, and global 
warming. 56% of the electricity pro- 
duced in the U.S. is generated by coal- 
fired plants emitting carbon dioxide, 
the most notorious greenhouse gas. As 
an energy producer, you become part 
of the solution. 

Premier Power provides complete 
turnkey installations allowing you to 
sell excess energy back to the utility 
company. Once you decide to invest in 
your future, Premier Power handles 
the remaining hassles of building per- 
mits, CEC rebates, and _ utility-inter- 
connection agreements. You can start 
selling energy to the utility company 
the day your system is installed. 

Premier Power makes it simple. Call 
877/939-0400 (toll-free) today for a 
free brochure and a coupon for a free 
site survey. 

For more information, contact: 

Premier Power 

4961 Windplay Dr., Ste. 100 

El Dorado Hills, CA 95762 

tel: 877/939-0400; fax: 916/939-0490 

e-mail: info@premierpower.com 

website: www.premierpower.com 
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RBC DAIN RAUSCHER 


The McDonough/ Hennessy Inves- 
tment Group at RBC Dain Rauscher 
provides a team approach to disci- 
plined portfolio management and 
financial planning. As financial con- 
sultants, the McDonough Hennessy 
Investment Group provides complete 
analysis of clients’ financial needs, 
including, estate planning issues, risk 
tolerance, retirement plan assessment, 
and “all season” portfolio perfor- 
mance. 

The group’s belief that “in order to 
make money ... you must first avoid 
losing it” is paramount in the invest- 
ment selection process. 


RBC 
Dain Rauscher 
RBC » Member NYSE/SIPC 


Founded in 1909, RBC Dain 
Rauscher serves individual investors 
and small business owners throughout 
the U.S. The investment banking divi- 
sion of RBC Dain Rauscher, RBC 
Capital Markets, offers a broad range 
of corporate and investment banking 
services to clients including services to 
help obtain capital for small busi- 
nesses. 

Contact the McDonough/ Hennessy 
Investment Group for your financial 
needs in the winery and vineyard. 


For more information, contact: 
Michael McDonough 
Vice President, Financial Consultant 
James Hennessy 
Vice President, Financial Consultant 
Amy Heald 
Senior Registered Client Associate 
3700 Douglas Blvd., Ste. 200 
Roseville, CA 95664 
tel: 888 / 909-2303; fax: 916/797-6603 
e-mail: james.hennessy@rbcdain.com 
website: www.drconnect.com 

PLEASE SEE RBC DAIN RAUSCHER’S AD, PAGE 47. 
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Wyatt Leasinc, LLC 

Wyatt Leasing is a broker providing 
leasing and financing options to the 
agricultural community, offering cus- 
tomers its experience, knowledge, and 
background in analyzing financial/ 
business structures, and personalizing 
financing to meet specific needs. 

Payment schedules are designed to 
best fit your needs — whether it’s cash 
flow, inventory, or budget that dictates 
the schedule. Payment options include 
one monthly down payment, a small 
down with a six-to-nine month delay, 
quarterly, semi-annual, and annuals 
payments. Wyatt Leasing will match 
you with appropriate financing. 


LLC x 


* LEASING, 


Wyatt Leasing’s owners, Scott and 
Stacy Helton, each have over 20 years 
of experience in finance and account- 
ing. It is their belief that long-term 
relationships are forged with cus- 
tomers while walking the fields, dri- 
ving through vineyards, and sitting 
across from desks listening to and 
understanding each customer’s indi- 
vidual needs. 

For 15 years, clients across the U.S. 
have utilized Wyatt Leasing for many 
purchases. All aspects of each pur- 
chase is handled by Wyatt Leasing, 
from scheduling of delivery and refer- 
ring you to vendors and/or suppliers, 
to chasing the paperwork. The burden 
of using your valuable time to handle 
such matters is removed. 

Let Wyatt Leasing step up to the 
challenge of earning your business. 

For more information, contact: 

Wyatt Leasing, LLC 

Stacy J. Helton, Owner 

Scott P. Helton, Owner 

2275 Sleepy Hollow Heights 

Wenatchee, WA 98801 

tel: 800/845-8516; fax: 509/667-1546 

e-mail: wyattleasing@earthlink.net 

website: www.wyattleasing.com 
PLEASE SEE WYATT LEASING AD, PAGE 73. 
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TECHNOLOGY CONSULTING ALLIANCE — 


WINERY Pro 

“Build it and they will come” is a 
myth. Customer loyalty is best created 
by small and frequent communication. 
With today’s competition and econ- 
omy, meaningful customer relation- 
ships have never been more impor- 
tant, but managing accounts using 
multiple methods is difficult and time- 
consuming. 


Technology Consulting Alliance’s 
(TCA) software tool, Winery Pro, is the 
first true “customer centric” applica- 
tion for the wine industry. Winery Pro 
easily integrates detailed customer 
profiling with efficient invoicing, POS 
entry, and wine club processing. 
Targeted marketing based on cus- 
tomer preferences occurs through tele- 
marketing, group e-mail, batched 
direct mail, and marketing-list man- 
agement. 

Winery Pro is targeted at wineries 
producing under 10,000 cases annu- 
ally and runs in Mac or PC environ- 
ments or mixed networks. The system 
is built on FileMaker Pro, noted in the 
software industry as possessing the 
lowest total cost of ownership among 
desktop database applications, which 
minimizes implementation and train- 
ing time for Winery Pro. 

@Ahas operated in Santa Rosa, CA 
since 1995, specializing in workflow- 
based, data management systems. 
Winery clients include: Ravenswood 
Winery, Seghesio Winery, GlenLyon 
Winery, Peterson Winery, Anomaly 
Vineyards, and Lemelson Vineyards. 

For more information, contact: 

Technology Consulting Alliance 

Tedron D. Pierce, Owner 

PO Box 3938, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

tel: 707/544-1559 (ext. 3); fax: 707/544-5090 

e-mail: winerypro@tcalliance.com 

website: www.tcalliance.com/winerypro 
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SUMMIT ENGINEERING, INC. 

With over 230 successfully com- 
pleted winery projects across North 
America, Summit Engineering has the 
knowledge and expertise to design a 
facility that will fit your current and 
future needs. The firm’s extensive 
background and breath of design ser- 
vices allows it to efficiently complete 
your project while creating savings in 
time and cost without sacrificing the 
quality you deserve. 

Summit has the in-house capabili- 
ties and industry relationships to 
respond to practically all project 
design needs from conception to com- 
pletion. 


iN 
SUMMIT 


With Summit, you hire one firm and 
receive the following services: 

¢ Master Planning, 

e Permitting Assistance, 
¢ Sitework Design, 
e 
® 


Structural Design, 
Sanitary and Process Wastewater 
Design, 

e Electrical Engineering ervices 
from Summit’s suitel6 Electrical 
Engineering division. 

The quality of Summit’s design 
directly influences the much greater 
project-construction cost. In-depth 
expertise, broad experience, and an 
overall-project orientation combine to 
provide the highest value for your 
design dollar. 

For more information, contact: 

Summit Engineering, Inc. 

Deirdre Booth 

463 Aviation Blvd. #200, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/527-0775 (Main Office) 

805/549-0775 (Central Coast) 

fax: 707 /527-0212 
PLEASE SEE SUMMIT’S AD, PAGE 26. 
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Craic Root & Associates 


TASTING ROOM CONSULTING 

Craig Root & Associates offers cost- 
effective opportunities to increase 
profits and enhance the visitor experi- 
ence in your visitor center. An enter- 
taining and informative visit to a visi- 
tor center stays in the consumer’s 
mind long after more expensive adver- 
tising has faded. 

The company’s partial client list 
includes: Acacia Winery, Clos Pegase 
Winery, Domaine Carneros, Handley 
Cellars, Heitz Wine Cellars, Indian 
Springs Winery, Fess Parker Winery, 
Franciscan Vineyards, Freemark 
Abbey Winery, Kendall-Jackson Vine- 
yards, Kenwood Vineyards, V. Sattui 
Winery, St. Clement Vineyards, Stag’s 
Leap Wine Cellars, Zaca Mesa Winery, 
Niebaum-Coppola Winery, and Robert 
Mondavi Winery. 

Craig Root’s consulting services 
cover several areas of visitor center 


performance: 
1. Complete visitor center start-up 
(design review, business plan, 


income /expense projections, tour cre- 
ation, trade relations, and complete 
retail room organization). 

2. Appraisal of current operations 
(through direct consulting and/or a 
“mystery audit” program) to cover all 
phases listed in #1. Helping staff 
develop strategies for more effective 
tour guide skills, such as voice and 
delivery — through videotape assess- 
ment. 

3. Direct mail programs (from start- 
up to fine-tuning an existing pro- 
gram). 

4. Trade relations: How to achieve 
better results with VIP buyers. 

5. Seminars designed to improve 
management and staff performance 
(Management seminar presented at 
U.C. Davis and Cornell University, 
Sales and Customer Service for staff 
and more). Root also teaches a class at 
U.C. Davis on Tasting Room Design 
and Management. 

For more information, contact: 

Visitor Management Resources 

Craig Root & Associates 

10 Upland Rd., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-7589; fax: 707/963-6009 


Dat Poccetro & Company LLP, CPAs 


Dal Poggetto & Company LLP spe- 
cializes in accounting, tax, and con- 
sulting services for privately held 
businesses and their owners, with a 
particular emphasis in the wine indus- 
try. The firm’s partners have been 
accountants and consultants since 
1975 and have worked with compa- 
nies of all sizes, from those with 
annual revenues under $50,000 to 
those with more than $500 million in 
annual sales. 

The firm’s services include profit- 
improvement studies; strategic plan- 
ning; financial modeling; transaction 
consulting for mergers, acquisitions, 
and divestitures; tax strategies and 
business planning; in addition to tra- 
ditional services such as auditing and 
accounting, tax planning and prepara- 
tion, and accounting systems develop- 
ment and consulting. 

The staff at Dal Poggetto & 
Company has extensive wine industry 
experience and is frequently able to 
recommend cost and tax savings to 
clients. They have an excellent reputa- 
tion for clear communication skills, 
technical abilities, and responsiveness 
to clients. 

The high quality of the firm’s prac- 
tice is maintained by a program of for- 
mal technical training for staff that 
greatly exceeds state licensure require- 
ments and the programs of most other 
accounting firms. The most current 
technologies are employed to deliver 
client service in an efficient and cost- 
effective manner. 

For excellent service at a competi- 
tive cost, provided by experienced 
professionals with broad consulting 
skills tailored to the needs of the wine 
industry, contact Dal Poggetto & 
Company LLP. 

For more information, contact: 

Dal Poggetto & Company LLP, CPAs 

Jon P. Dal Poggetto, CPA 

149 Stony Circle, Ste. 100 

Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/545-3311; fax: 707/525-3999 

e-mail: info@dalpoggetto.com 

website: www.dalpoggetto.com 


KENNEDY/JENKS CONSULTANTS 

Kennedy/Jenks Consultants has 
been providing environmental-engi- 
neering services to the wine industry 
for more than 40 years. The company 
specializes in facility planning, design 
and construction management for 
water supply, water reuse/ recycling, 
wastewater treatment, and disposal 
systems. 


Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 
Engineers & Scientists 


Kennedy /Jenks’ approach is based 
on a thorough understanding of cur- 
rent regulatory constraints and trends 
that can have a significant impact on 
winery activities. Due to the experi- 
ence gained from designing facilities 
for some of the largest wine producers 
in California, Kennedy/Jenks can 
identify the most favorable, cost-effec- 
tive alternatives to meet the needs of 
your winery. 

At the request of the Wine Institute, 
Kennedy /Jenks is beginning the sec- 
ond year of a research project to deter- 
mine the best practices for wastewater 
management via land application. The 
company’s recommendations are 
being used to help shape California’s 
regulatory policy on acceptable land- 
application techniques. 

Kennedy / Jenks offers a range of ser- 
vices including: 

¢ facility planning, design and con- 
struction management, 

e land-use permitting / CEQA, 

¢ regulatory-compliance support, 

¢ solid-waste disposal, 

e stormwater management, 

¢ water quality and supply, 

¢ wastewater recycling /reuse, 

¢ wastewater treatment and dis- 
posal. 

Kennedy /Jenks’ goal is to provide 
lasting solutions that integrate 
smoothly with your winery opera- 
tions, address regulatory concerns, 
and minimize startup and operational 
costs. 

For more information, contact: 

Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 

Bob Chrobak, Vice President 

tel: 415/243-2524; fax 415/896-0999 
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WALKER WARNER ARCHITECTS 

Brooks Walker and Greg Warner 
established Walker Warner Architects 
in 1989. The firm has completed over 
200 projects in California, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, and Maine. 


VV 


Walker|Warner 
Irchitect 


While residential design is the pri- 
mary focus of the firm, Walker Warner 
also provides design services for win- 
ery, commercial, and _ institutional 
clients looking for innovative, site-spe- 
cific architectural solutions. 


Quintessa Winery (pictured) repre- 
sents the latest design work completed 
by the firm. The 39,300-sq.ft. produc- 
tion facility is connected to extensive 
wine caves. A visitor’s center above 
the production facility includes offices 
for marketing and executive staff. 

Owners Agustin and Valeria Huneeus 
wanted a winery that would enhance 
the natural beauty of the estate and 
maximize the functionality of a grav- 
ity-flow winemaking system. Walker 
Warner incorporated sustainable design 
by minimizing the need for mechani- 
cal refrigeration with sod roofs, ther- 
mal mass, and night air ventilation. 

Walker Warner provides an array of 
architectural services for winery and 
estate design, customized to the needs 
of each project. 

For more information, contact: 

Walker Warner Architects 

835 Terry Francois Blvd. 

San Francisco, CA 94158 

Brooks Walker, tel: 415/318-8907 

Greg Warner, tel: 415/318-8908 

fax: 415 / 626-6858 

website: www.walker-warner.com 
PLEASE SEE WALKER WARNER'S AD, PAGE 29. 


CLEAR SKIES GROUP 

Clear Skies Group (CSG), a sub- 
sidiary of Tal Design Construction 
Corp., is a provider and installer of 
photovoltaic, electric-power systems 
for residences and businesses. With 
projects in California, New Jersey, 
New York, and Washington, CSG is 
continuing to expand the services 
offered and regions served. 

In order to best serve agricultural, 
business, and residential markets, 
CSG has assembled an excellent team 
of electrical technicians, project man- 
agers, electricians, architects, and oth- 
ers that assist in all facets of solar-elec- 
tric systems from planning and 
financing to installation and mainte- 
nance. 


Clear Skies Group 


Solar Solutions for home and business 


CSG delivers solar energy using 
high-quality components, efficient 
system design, and professional instal- 
lation. CSG’s trained and certified per- 
sonnel ensure that systems will oper- 
ate safely and at the most efficient 
operating level possible. 

Tal Design Construction Corp. has 
many years of expertise in the con- 
struction of housing and high-end res- 
idential with an impressive portfolio 
and an excellent reputation as noted in 
the Franklin Report Publication of 
New York and Los Angeles. CSG seeks 
to maintain and surpass the excellent 
reputation of its parent company. 

For more information, contact: 

Clear Skies Group 

757 Harrison St. 

West Hempstead, NY 11552 

tel: 877/825-3374 (toll-free) 

fax: 516/483-8831 

e-mail: Eztal@aol.com 

website: www.ClearSkiesGroup.com 
PLEASE SEE CLEAR SKIES GROUP’S AD, PAGE 18. 
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AGAJANIAN VINEYARDS, 


WINEGRAPE BROKERAGE 

The following services are offered 
by Agajanian Vineyards: 

Winery Services: 

Winegrape procurement — Agajan- 
ian Vineyards assists in finding excep- 
tional values on winegrapes through- 
out California as a brokerage or on a 
full-service basis. 

Premium grapes are essential to 
making premium wine and Agajanian 
Vineyards will assure you get the 
grapes according to your contract. You 
will save valuable time during harvest! 

Winegrape inspections — Agajanian 
Vineyards provides on-site field inspec- 
tions by an expert staff. Only through 
inspection can you assure your quality 
needs are met on existing contracts or 
on new grapes you may purchase. Most 
importantly, Agajanian Vineyards sole 
focus is to help you enhance your wine 
quality, and lower your costs. 

Grower Services: 

“Grapes-for sale” listing — Agajan- 
ian Vineyards will add all your avail- 
able winegrapes to its “Grapes-for sale” 
database and when contacted by win- 
ery clients, they will search for a match. 

Grape marketing — To find the best 
possible market for your winegrapes, 
Agajanian Vineyards not only lists 
your grapes as above, but actively 
markets your grapes by: 

e Presenting your grapes in a pro- 
fessional manner to wineries through- 
out North America, 

¢ Promoting your grapes via adver- 
tising (fax, e-mail, and direct mail 
campaigns), telephone, and personal 
meetings, 

e Saving you time in finding quali- 
fied buyers, 

¢ Give you market feedback, 

e Assisting you in long-term plan- 
ning. 

For more information, contact: 

Agajanian Vineyards 

Gary Agajanian 

Central Coast & Central Valley 

4582 W. Jacquelyn Ave., Fresno, CA 93722 

tel: 559/271-2426; fax: 559/271-2094 

cell: 559/351-9354 

Chris Lindelof 

North Coast 

tel: 707 / 894-1828; cell: 707/696-7164 

PLEASE SEE AGAJANIAN VINEYARDS’ AD, PAGE 75. 
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MODULAR INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Modular Information Systems offers 
computer-consulting services and 
winery software. 


| Information Systems 


Modular offers a comprehensive 
suite of consulting services, including: 

development (software design, 
database design, programming, and 
systems analysis); networking (net- 
work design and implementation, sys- 
tem administration, and _ security 
audits, implementation, and mainte- 
nance); and Help Desk (software and 
hardware problems, operating system 
problems, networking breakdowns, 
and virus attacks.) 

Visit Modular’s website for detailed 
information on all services. 

Modular is an authorized partner of 
Microsoft, HP, IBM, and Cisco. Its 
technical staff maintains current certi- 
fications on the newest technologies. 


Vintners ADVANTAGE 


Vintners Advantage (VA) is 
Modular’s complete winery-manage- 
ment software suite for wineries of all 
sizes. VA’s unique “vine to wine” con- 
cept includes modules addressing: 
vineyard information, grower pay- 
ments and contracts, work orders, bar- 
rel tracking, compliance reporting, 
and bottling. Graphic capabilities 
allow true pictorial presentations of 
tanks with color representation of 
wine types, fill levels, and composi- 
tion readings. 

In addition to the laboratory analy- 
sis and wine processing portion of the 
software, VA offers robust manage- 
ment solutions for sales, distribution, 
inventory-control, and finance. 

For more information, contact: 

Modular Information Systems 

Lisa Corbett 

2303 Camino Ramon, Ste. 210, 

San Ramon, CA 94583-1389 

tel: 800/647-3757 (ext. 204) 

e-mail: sales@miscorp.com 

website: www.miscorp.com 
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HERITAGE SYSTEMS, INC. 

Heritage Systems, Inc. provides 
environmental products and services 
for regulatory compliance. 

Regulatory-compliance products 
include: chemistry for pH adjustment 
or nutrient-addition, biological sup- 
plements, Per Acetic Acid for environ- 
mentally-sound cleaning and sanitiz- 
ing processes, boiler and cooling water 
treatments, and packaged wastewater 
treatment systems. 

Heritage offers environmental com- 
pliance services by assisting in the 
operation, maintenance, and compli- 
ance reporting of wastewater ponds 
and mechanical treatment systems. 

Heritage’s patent-pending Pond- 
Sentry”, a powerful aeration-control 
and data-acquisition product, can save 
clients thousands of dollars per year in 
electrical costs, without capital expen- 
diture. PondSentry™, installed and 
maintained as part of Heritage’s pond- 
management service, consists of a con- 
trol panel and sensor platform floated 
in the wastewater treatment pond. An 
ultrasonic level sensor is suspended 
over the pond for automatic freeboard 
measurement and environmental 
compliance. 

Various pond-maintenance services 
are provided, including a technician 
visiting the site to clean and calibrate 
probes and analyzers and to down- 
load information from data loggers for 
evaluation. Heritage Systems gener- 
ates your monthly and quarterly com- 
pliance reports saving additional time 
and money for the winery. 

Turnkey chemical storage and deliv- 
ery solutions are offered by Heritage 
and its Data-Link™, a wireless, versa- 
tile data-management and process- 
control tool, allowing clients access to 
tanks, controllers, and other sup- 
ported devices from anywhere, day or 
night with automatic data backup, 
alarm notification, and real-time data 
management. 

A customized delivery system 
enables Heritage access to locations 
outside or within your facility. 
Customized, self-contained storage 
and dispensing systems are supplied 
and maintained to ensure consistent 
and reliable results. 
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For more information, contact: 

Heritage Systems, Inc. 

Michael Long 

2471 Solano Ave., Ste. 141, Napa, CA 94558 
tel: 707/258-0553; fax: 707/255-3151 
e-mail: service@heritagesystemsinc.com 
website: www.heritagesystemsinc.com 


GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES, INC. 

Government Liaison Services (GLS) 
was founded in Washington, D.C. in 
1957 to provide businesses with access 
to Federal Government offices and the 
vast amount of information available 
there from. 

Today, GLS has a large staff of 
experts trained in various areas includ- 
ing intellectual-property research, food 
and beverage labeling, and compli- 
ance. All associates are college gradu- 
ates whose average experience 
exceeds 10 years. 

GLS has obtained BATF label 
approvals along with pursuing TTB 
rulings on formula submissions, lab 
analysis results, advertising, and 
many other TTB matters for thousands 
of clients, including law firms, sole 
practitioners, Fortune 500 companies, 
and smaller-sized businesses through- 
out the U.S. 

GLS also specializes in performing 
trademark, patent, and copyright 
search services and is the only major 
trademark search firm that routinely 
searches both a computerized data- 
base of Federal trademark records and 
records from the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office’s library, including 
all “24-hour box” records. GLS’s stan- 
dard turnaround time for trademark 
searches is 48 hours, with a verbal 
report delivered via telephone. The 
firm’s location in Arlington, VA allows 
consultation and guidance from U.S. 
Patent and Trademark Office first- 
hand. 

For more information, contact: 

Government Liaison Services, Inc. 

200 N Glebe Rd., Ste. 321 

Arlington, VA 22203 

tel: 800/642-6564, or 

703 / 524-8200 outside U.S. 

fax: 703 /525-8451 

website: www.trademarkinfo.com 
PLEASE SEE GOVERNMENT LIAISON AD, PAGE 15. 
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ETS LABORATORIES 

ETS is one of the most advanced 
wine analysis laboratories in the 
world. Located in St. Helena — Napa 
Valley, it offers California wineries and 
suppliers access to the most modern 
and_technically-demanding analytical 
methods available in the wine industry. 

ETS employs many sophisticated 
technologies to provide the highest 
quality data in the shortest time possi- 
ble. Instrumentation capabilities include: 
gas chromatography with various 
selective detectors (GC), gas chroma- 
tography /mass spectroscopy (GC/MS), 
high performance liquid chromatogra- 
phy (HPLC), flame and graphite fur- 
nace atomic absorption, capillary elec- 
trophoresis, and multiple automated 
chemistry analyzers. All are available 
in-house with a variety of configura- 
tions to provide a complete range of 
analytical capabilities. 


ETS is the only independent wine 
laboratory accredited by the American 
Association for Laboratory Accreditation 
to ISO 17025 quality standards. 

ETS continues to meet and exceed 
your analytical needs by providing the 
highest standards in analytical data, 
quality assurance, customer service, 
and client confidentiality. ETS offers 
“pick-up” services and a night drop 
box for samples. Most test results are 
available within 24 hours. 

For more information, contact: 

ETS Laboratories (CA) 

899 Adams St., Ste. A, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-4806; fax: 707/963-1054 

ETS Laboratories (OR) 

1819 NE Baker St., McMinnvile, OR 97128 

tel: 503/472-5149; fax: 503/217-0668 

e-mail: info@etslabs.com 

website: www.etslabs.com 
PLEASE SEE ETS LABORATORIES AD, PAGE 18. 


Wine Country REAL ESTATE 

Wine Country Real 
Estate is a full-ser- 
vice real estate bro- 
kerage specializing 
in wine country 
properties includ- 
ing vineyards and 
estates in Sonoma, 
Napa, and Mendo- 
cino Counties. 

Owner and _ bro- 
ker Karen Kenny has been one of the 
area’s top producing realtors since 
1977. She draws upon her background 
in viticulture, advertising, and market- 
ing to bring a unique perspective to 
her work in real estate. 

As her business has grown, Kenny 
has increased her office staff to seven 
experienced professionals (including 
herself). Carol Lexa, Jeffrey Anne 
Jones, Rick Ruthnick, Tamra Larson 
Furlani, Rena Harold, and Joy Emry 
are sales associates. 

Kenny is a_ successful investor, 
developer, and winegrape grower. She 
holds a degree in viticulture from 
Santa Rosa Junior College. Her profes- 
sional career includes experience in 
advertising, publishing, and film pro- 
duction. She has been a member of 
many professional organizations 
including the North Coast Grape 
Growers Association, the Sonoma 
County Grape Growers Association, 
and the Russian River Valley Wine- 
growers. 

Kenny has an ongoing record of suc- 
cess because she focuses on her client’s 
individual needs and _ tailors her 
approach to the special details of each 
situation. 

For more information, contact: 

Wine Country Real Estate 

Karen Kenny 

421 Healdsburg Ave., Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707 / 433-2700; fax: 707 / 433-2052 

e-mail: karenkenny@winecountryre.com 

website: www.winecountryre.com or 

http:/ /rereader.com/winecountryre 
PLEASE SEE WINE COUNTRY REAL ESTATE AD, PAGE 72. 
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Paice PouLos COMMUNICATIONS 

Paige Poulos Communications is a 
public relations agency known for 
development and execution of strate- 
gic programs that build brands and 
enhance reputations. Founded in 1990 
by Paige Poulos, the agency has a 
proven track record of success with 
clients ranging from family-owned 
operations to multi-national corpora- 
tions. 

Professional ser- 
vices include: strate- 
gic public relations 
plan development 
and implementa- 
tion, media relations 
for domestic and 
international pub- 
licity, market communications, special 
event coordination, and writing for 
presentations, collateral materials, and 
other publications. 

Committed to excellence and effi- 
ciency, Paige Poulos Communications 
combines the personal service and 
immediate response of a small agency 
with a network of specialists around 
the world. This ensures that every 
client gets the best marketing and pro- 
motion talent available, without 
expensive overhead for services 
needed on an occasional basis. 

Paige Poulos Communications takes 
pride in providing services specifically 
tailored to each client’s unique situa- 
tion. “Our goal, for our clients and 
ourselves, is preeminence among the 
very best,” says agency president 
Paige Poulos. “I invite you to call me 
to discuss your communications objec- 
tives.” 

For more information, contact: 

Paige Poulos Communications 

PO Box 8087, Berkeley, CA 94707 

tel: 510/528-0665; fax: 510/528-0667 

e-mail: info@paigepoulos.com 


PLEASE SEE PAIGE POULOS COMMUNICATIONS’ AD, 
PAGE 47. 
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VINQUIRY, INC. 

For analytical services, consulting, 
and supplies for the wine industry, 
Vinquiry’s expert attention makes a 
critical difference. At Vinquiry, experi- 
enced enologists have been paying 
attention to the details of analysis and 
supplies for more than 20 years. 
Vinquiry is TTB-certified for both wine 
and distilled beverages, providing 
expert, personalized consultations, 
testing, planning, and carefully 
selected products. 

Advanced analytical capability is an 
important component of Vinquiry ser- 
vices. GC/MS technology for TCA 
testing and volatile sulfur compounds 
is available and auto-analyzers for 
specific wine tests have recently been 
added. 

Vinquiry has served North American 
winemakers from its Sonoma County 
main office since 1979. A satellite office 
in Santa Maria, CA serves Central 
Coast clients. 

Since 2002, the company has oper- 
ated Vinquiry Ascent Services in 
Napa, CA — the wine industry’s only 
dedicated sensory-analysis laboratory. 
Ascent offers descriptive analysis, dif- 
ference testing, staff sensory training, 
threshold recognition testing, and sen- 
sory experimental design consulta- 
tion. All of Vinquiry’s analytical ser- 
vices are offered at Ascent through 
on-site testing and courier service of 
samples to Windsor, CA. 

Vinquiry offers a comprehensive 
range of yeast, bacteria, fermentation 
products, specialty enological sup- 
plies, and winery lab supplies. 

To request a copy of Vinquiry’s cur- 
rent catalog of services and products, 
call 707/838-6312, or log on to 
www.vinguiry.com and fill out the 
online request form. 

For more information, contact: 

Vinquiry, Inc. 

7795 Bell Rd., Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707 / 838-6312; fax: 707/838-1765 

e-mail: info@vinquiry.com 

website: www.vinquiry.com 
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Motorsky BuiLpers INC. 

Molofsky Builders Incorporated, 
licensed and established in 1979 in 
California’s Sonoma Valley, specializes 
in high-end residential and commer- 
cial work and actively seeks projects of 
architectural interest and complexity. 
Diverse designs, unusual materials, 
and new technologies are key to keep- 
ing its work interesting. 

One commonality in all Molofsky 
Builders’ projects is a relentless effort 
to satisfy each client in every aspect of 
the process — from preliminary bud- 
get to final close out. 


MOLOFSKY BUILDERS 
INCORPORATED 


J07.996.9963 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
LIC. 742879 


Recent projects include: Valley of the 
Mooon Winery, Rosemount Estate 
Winery’s American headquarters, 
Kenwood  Vineyard’s marketing 
offices, Ravenswood Winery’s tasting 
room, and The Inn at Cedar Mansion. 

Molofsky Builders is currently 
building Lytton Springs Winery in 
Healdsburg, CA for Ridge Vineyards, 
that will be one of the largest straw 
bale buildings in the world. 

Molofsky Builders has received both 
the Award of Merit and The Award of 
Commendation from the Sonoma 
Valley League for Historic Preserva- 
tion, and top honors from the Red- 
wood Empire Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

The company has achieved an out- 
standing reputation by integrating 
three beliefs into every project: team- 
work between the architect, builder, 
and owner; gaining each client’s trust 
to achieve better service; and using the 
best people for the job. 

For more information, contact: 

Molofsky Builders Incorporated 

PO Box 1861, Glen Ellen, CA 95442 

tel: 707/996-9963; fax: 707/996-9962 

e-mail: info@molofskybuilders.com 


MERCHANT CAPITAL 

Since 1991, Merchant Capital has 
been providing financing for entrepre- 
neurial businesses, with a special 
emphasis on wineries and vineyards. 

Merchant Capital can assist you 
with: 

e Equipment and barrel leasing 

e Equipment financing 

¢ SBA loans 

¢ Mortgage loans 

¢ Operations assistance 

e Lines of credit 

¢ Private equity 

With clients all over the U.S. and 
Canada, Merchant Capital is uniquely 
qualified to review your current 
financing and help you replace or add 
to your existing borrowing relation- 
ships. Give a call today! 


For more information, contact: 

Merchant Capital 

Travis Foxx, President 

PO Box 19069, Portland, OR 97280-0069 

tel: 800/333-5513; fax: 503/525-4366 

e-mail: info@merchantcapital.net 

website: www.merchantcapital.net 
PLEASE SEE MERCHANT CAPITAL'S AD, PAGE 11. 
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JAMES NOLAN CONSTRUCTION, INC. 

James Nolan Construction, Inc., a 
mid-sized general contracting firm, 
performs over $40-million worth of 
commercial and high-end residential 
work annually. 

For more than 16 years, James Nolan 
Construction has taken pride in the 
construction and renovation of pre- 
mium wineries, commercial facilities, 
and residences in Napa Valley. 

The path to a successful project 
begins long before construction com- 
mences. Increasingly on _ projects, 
clients elect to make the firm a part of 
their team as early as possible. Early 
involvement allows many different 
programming services for your project 
to be provided, including: design 
review, value engineering, estimating 
and budgeting as design milestones 
are completed, and assistance with 
permit acquisition. 

James Nolan Construction has 
forged strong relationships with the 
finest architects, designers, engineers, 
and subcontractors that allow team- 
work throughout the duration of your 
project — from design inception to 
completion. The firm has a proven 
track record of meeting scheduling 
obligations, allowing clients to meet 
their own deadlines. 

Regardless of the size of the project 
you may be considering, the following 
components are essential: quality, 
affordability, and timely completion. 
James Nolan Construction can help to 
make all of these a reality. 

For more information, contact: 

James Nolan Construction, Inc. 

PO Box 90, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-3222; fax: 707/963-3828 

website: www.jnc-construction.com 
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FRED LYON PICTURES 

Obtain the photo- 
graphy you need, 
with confidence 
that it will present 
your story at its 
best. Get the pic- 
tures that sell and 
are sought by 
magazines and 
book publishers. 

Fred Lyon is the wine industry’s own 
photographer. He relentlessly prowls 
vineyards and wineries around the 
world. 

For wineries and wine marketers, 
Lyon creates innovative, conceptual 
images for persuasive advertising, press 
use, and brochures. These are high- 
energy images, from an unusual breadth 
of experience, and from a photographer 
who is friendly, rapid, and reliable. 

Be sure to visit his website, 
www.fredlyon.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Fred Lyon Pictures 

3609 Buchanan St., San Francisco, CA 94123 

tel: 415/922-5100; fax: 415/922-5762 

e-mail: fred@fredlyon.com 

website: www.fredlyon.com 


GEORGE M. SCHOFIELD COMPANY 

George M. Schofield is a financial and 
real estate professional specializing in 
vineyards, wineries, and undeveloped 
land. He offers economic and financial 
planning with special interests in the wine 
and grape industry to provide the small 
agricultural business with economic and 
financial expertise to successfully operate 
in a competitive environment. 

While examining economic indicators 
and using forecasting to aid clients in 
short-term and long-term planning, he 
also evaluates investment opportunities 
and, with the use of computer models, 
simulates possible outcomes. 

George M. Schofield is a CPA, holds a 
current real estate broker license, and has 
a MBA degree from Harvard. He served 
10 years as CFO of Robert Mondavi 
Winery before establishing a consulting 
business in St. Helena in 1984. 

For more information, contact: 

George M. Schofield Company 

PO Box 170, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707 / 963-3333; fax: 707 / 963-1285 
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Lop WINERY LABORATORY 

Lodi Winery Laboratory is an inde- 
pendent wine-testing laboratory 
opened in 2002 to meet the needs of 
growing wineries and home winemak- 
ers. Services include analysis, techni- 
cal consultation, and sale of chemicals, 
lab equipment, fermentation supplies, 
and process-filtration equipment and 


supplies. 


LVVL 


LODI WINERY LABORATORY 
SALES AND SERVICES 


Analysis provided by Lodi Winery 
Laboratory utilizes the following 
equipment: 

¢ Orion 960/A53000 autotitrator 
providing automated pH calibration 
and readings with analysis for titrat- 
able acidity; 

e Anton Paar DM A500 densitome- 
ter and alcolyzer for five-place, spe- 
cific-gravity measurements and _ alco- 
hol analysis accurate to + 0.02%v/v; 

¢ Chem Stat for automated, enzy- 
matic analysis including glucose /fruc- 
tose, malic acid, lactic acid, and 
ammonia and N-OPA for harvest. This 
machine includes automatic calibra- 
tion and quality monitoring; 

¢ New Astoria Pacific Analyzer for 
automated analysis of volatile acidity 
and free and total sulfur dioxide. Like 
Chem Stat, this equipment includes 
automated calibration and quality 
monitoring to assure accuracy and 
precision. 

Lodi Winery Laboratory ships sam- 
ple bottles (free of charge) with 
instructions for return. Please call 
209 / 339-1990 with the number of sam- 
ple bottles needed and any questions 
you may have. The laboratory is open 
Monday through Friday, 9:00 am to 
5:00 PM. 

For more information, contact: 

Lodi Winery Laboratory 

Sandi Walker-Tansley 

400 E. Kettleman Ln., Ste. 19, Lodi, CA 95240 

tel: 209/339-1990; fax: 209/339-1975 

e-mail: lwl@lodiwinerylaboratory.com 

website: www.lodiwinerylaboratory.com 
PLEASE SEE LODI WINERY LABORATORY AD, PAGE 72. 
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Hoyt SHEPSTON, INC. 

Hoyt Shepston provides the bever- 
age industry with decades of interna- 
tional transportation experience for 
both the import and export of bever- 
ages and related beverage industry 
articles. Established in 1850, Hoyt 
Shepston is one of the nation’s, and 
California’s, oldest custom house bro- 
kers and freight forwarder / OTIs offer- 
ing a full range of international trans- 
portation-related services. 

Whether shipping one case or a full 
container by air or sea, Hoyt 
Shepston’s staff of professionals and 
worldwide network of agents moves 
cargo with little or no effort by the 
client, in increments or the total trans- 
portation concept, integrating all 
aspects of international trade between 
warehouses. 


Hoyt Shepston has resources and 
expertise to bring products to and 
from its various international supply 
points in a seamless transaction. Hoyt 
Shepston specialists offer all phases of 
documentation services, insurance, 
label approvals, TTB, drawback proce- 
dures, duty and quota requirements, 
letters of credit and more, all backed 
by 150-plus years of experience. 

Hoyt Shepston’s headquarters and 
warehouse are located in South San 
Francisco with a branch office / marine 
division located on the Embarcadero 
in San Francisco, and a worldwide 
web of national and international 
agents. 

For more information, contact: 

Hoyt Shepston, Inc. 

Fred Hosking 

700 A. Dubuque Ave. 

South San Francisco, CA 94080 

tel: 800/675-HOYT (4698), ext. 311 

fax: 650/634-8063 

e-mail: fred@hoyt-shepston.com 
PLEASE SEE HOYT SHEPSTON’S AD, PAGE 10. 


HALL & BARTLEY 

Hall & Bartley is a full-service archi- 
tectural firm specializing in design 
and planning of wineries. 

Hall & Bartley’s unique talents go 
beyond traditional architecture with its 
ability to understand and analyze the 
functional requirements of a modern 
winemaking facility. This, when com- 
bined with the firm’s careful considera- 
tion of, and attention to clients’ desires 
make it one of the country’s leading 
architectural firms for wineries. 

In its 19 years of business, the firm 
has designed and planned many 
California premier wineries including: 
Flowers Winery, Marimar Torres Estate, 
Geyser Peak Winery, Chateau St. Jean, 
Kendall-Jackson’s La Crema facility, 
Atlas Peak Vineyards, Meridian Vine- 
yards, and St. Francis Winery. 


Current California projects include: 
Flowers Winery’s expansion (see 
photo), Lions Peak Vineyards, Beringer 
Vineyards, and Hanzell Vineyards. 

Hall & Bartley’s services include: 
feasibility studies, master planning, 
process sizing and flow analysis, 
architectural design, preparation of 
construction documents, government 
permitting assistance, construction 
bidding assistance, and construction 
administration for both new and exist- 
ing winery projects. 

For more information, contact: 

Hall & Bartley 

4701 Old Redwood Hwy., Ste 2B 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/544-1642; fax: 707 / 544-1646 
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JosepH W. Cam Co. LLC 

The Joseph W. Ciatti Company LLC 
is the wine industry’s oldest, largest, 
and most comprehensive grape and 
bulk wine brokerage in the U.S. and 
internationally. Annual sales are over 
110 million gallons (416 million liters). 

The company offers a full array of 
wine brokerage services, including 
grape contracts; grape processing con- 
tracts; complete negotiations of bulk 
wine purchasing and sales; tasting, 
blending, and finishing wines by on- 
staff enologists; objective information, 
including comprehensive long-term 
market analysis; evaluation of inven- 
tory quality and current market val- 
ues; and locating unlabeled case goods 
or wine for private labeling. 

The Ciatti Company has the most 
extensive and up-to-date product line 
of premium varietals; generic wines; 
grape and fruit concentrates; brandy 
and high-proof from grape, citrus, or 
grain. Internationally, Ciatti brokers 
exports of U.S. wines to overseas mar- 
kets and imports of foreign wines to 
California labels and wineries, includ- 
ing wines from Australia, Chile, 
France, Argentina, and other major 
wine growing regions including South 
Africa. 

Joe Ciatti, John Ciatti, Greg Liven- 
good, and John White specialize in 
premium coastal varietals and share 
responsibility for all California winer- 
ies. Chris Welch is responsible for the 
ultra-premium wineries in California. 
Chris Braun, Daniel Murphy, and 
Dennis Schrapp cover international 
markets and wineries outside of 
California. Glenn Proctor is responsi- 
ble for brokering grapes and assists 
California wineries. Andy Bivona and 
Brad Miller specialize in varietal juices 
and concentrates, beverage alcohol, 
and all natural grape colors. 

For more information, contact: 

Joseph W. Ciatti Company LLC 

1101 Fifth Ave., #170, San Rafael, CA 94901 

tel: 415/458-5150; fax: 415/458-5160 

e-mail: jennifer@ciatti.com 

website: www.ciatti.com 
PLEASE SEE JOSEPH CIATTI CO/S AD, PAGE 31. 
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HINMAN & CARMICHAEL LLP 

The law firm of Hinman & 
Carmichael, established in 1991, prac- 
tices exclusively in the field of alco- 
holic-beverage law, representing winer- 
ies and winegrowers of all sizes 
throughout California and the U.S. 

The firm’s attorneys have counseled 
clients in a vast array of issues and are 
experienced in all facets of alcoholic 
beverage law including: 

e Licensing, 

e ABC and TTB proceedings, 

e Business transactions (distribu- 
tion agreements, purchase contracts, 
corporate formation, documents, etc.), 

e Trade practices, 

¢ Rebates and promotions, 

¢ Trademark registration. 


HINMAN & 


CARMICHAEL 
LLP 


Hinman & Carmichael has been 
very active in the direct shipping issue 
since its early days and continues to 
work zealously to advance wineries’ 
ability to market products. 

For more information, contact: 

Hinman & Carmichael LLP 

John Hinman, Lynne Carmichael, 

Beth Aboulafia, Barry Strike 

260 California St., Ste. 1001, 

San Francisco, CA 94111 

tel: 415/362-1215; fax: 415/362-1494 

e-mail: jhinman@beveragelaw.com 

carmichael@beveragelaw.com 

aboulafia@beveragelaw.com 
bstrike@beveragelaw.com 

website: www.beveragelaw.com 
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Lop! WINEGRAPE COMMISSION 

Nestled between the San Francisco 
Bay and the Sierra Nevada mountains 
is the Lodi wine region, a breath of 
fresh air in the world of California 
wine. Lodi enjoys a classic Mediter- 
ranean climate perfect for creating 
fruit-forward wines that are winning 
over consumers worldwide. 

Lodi’s star is rising on the Northern 
California wine scene. More Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, Chardonnay, and 
Sauvignon Blanc are grown in Lodi 
than in any other region. The deep, 
sandy, clay loam soil is especially great 
for growing Zinfandel. Remarkably, 
some of Lodi’s “old vine” Zinfandels 
date back to the late 1800s! 

Lodi growers have created the Lodi 
Wine & Visitor Center, where seasoned 
wine professionals and casual enthusi- 
asts alike discover the broad range of 
full-flavored wines Lodi has to offer. 
Over 150 wines are available for tast- 
ing and sale at the center. Visitors can 
also revel in the many educational dis- 
plays and interactive exhibits before 
continuing their Lodi winetasting 
adventure at over 40 local wineries. 

Due to its convenient location and 
special event capabilities, the Lodi 
Wine & Visitor Center is happy to host 
wine industry events. 

For more information, contact: 

Lodi Winegrape Commission 

tel: 209 / 367-4727 


INVITE to SUPPLIERS 


Reserve your space in 2004 
PWV Showcase 
Winery Equipment & Cooperage 
(January/February) 

Vineyard Equipment (March/April) 
Winemaking Supplies (May/June) 
Packaging (July/August) 
Vineyard Supplies (September/October) 
Professional Services 
(November/December) 


CALL 415/479-5819 


BARBARA LINDBLOM — 


WINEMAKER/CONSULTANT 

For over 25 years, Barbara Lindblom 
has been working with a wide range of 
wines, ideas, and individuals in the 
wine industry. She brings a global 
understanding of grapegrowing and 
winemaking to her work and is partic- 
ularly committed to strengthening the 
connection between quality viticulture 
and winemaking. 

In addition to general winemaking 
and consultation, Lindblom provides 
unique and innovative services in 
technical training, field trial design, 
and sensory program development. 

She has helped her clients develop 
strategies and programs that have pro- 
duced: 

e Fine wines reflecting their origins, 

¢ Clear communication and under- 
standing between growers and winer- 
ies and between wineries and their 
markets, 

e Well-defined winemaking objec- 
tives and protocols, 

e Expanded use of sensory tech- 
niques and improved production tast- 
ing practices, 

¢ Practical experimental design. 

Barbara Lindblom’s clients come 
from all facets of the industry. 
Whatever the project, her objective is 
always to develop a customized pro- 
gram that meets her client’s specific 
needs and style. 

For more information, contact: 

Barbara Lindblom — 

Winemaker/Consultant 

1915 Diamond Ct., Santa Rosa, CA 95404 

tel: 707/544-2910; fax: 707/544-3691 
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INSIGHTS INTO BETTER TASTING ROOMS 


Art, wine, and 
all that pizzazz 


Craig Root 


im O’Shea, has been manager of 

hospitality at Sterling Vineyards 

in Calistoga, CA, for many years. 

He has always surrounded him- 
self with great staffs, both at Sterling 
Vineyards and Mumm Napa Valley. He 
also projects a warm, gracious manner 
which helps set the tone for the entire 
tasting room environment. 


Craig Root: How did you get into the 
wine hospitality business? Where did you 
go wrong? 

Jim O'Shea: (Laughter.) It wasn’t by 
design. I was exploring an opportunity to 
start a youth hostel in Napa Valley at a 
property just south of Sterling Vineyards. 
To make ends meet, I took a part-time job 
at Sterling hoping to manage the hostel by 
night and work at the winery by day. The 
youth hostel wasn’t economically feasible 
and before I knew it I was working full- 
time at Sterling. Eventually I became a 
supervisor and oversaw a lot of night- 
time special events over the next few 
years. 

The wine business is very unique, and 
I feel very fortunate to be in it. Wine has a 
long history and a rich tradition in the 
arts and architecture. My interest and 
passion for wine, food and art grew 
quickly. Much like my waist line! 


CR: How did you get to Mumm? 

In 1990, when Seagram opened 
Mumm Napa Valley as a sister winery to 
Sterling, I went to work in Rutherford. It 
was an exciting opportunity to manage 


anew visitor center and develop a new 
hospitality program. 

Then, in the fall of 2001, as Sterling 
was nearing completion of a $14 mil- 
lion dollar renovation of the winery 
and visitor facilities, I returned here 
to reopen the visitor facilities. It was 
great to arrive with the rooms beauti- 
fully remodeled as we began to 
receive delivery of all the elegant fur- 
nishings. I loved working out the 
details of crowd flow, staffing, and 
art. Sterling possesses a tremendous 
collection of wine art and artifacts 
spanning 500 years. 


CR: Art seems to have become an inte- 
gral part of many wineries in Napa Valley. 
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I think everyone can agree it’s a great way 
to enhance the visitor experience. Can tt 
also lead to sales as people come back with 
friends to expose them to the art? 

Yes, art offers an opportunity to use 
a winery’s under-utilized walls. It cre- 
ates a space to bring both visitors and 
the community together to appreciate 
art, and of course, the winery's fine 
wine! We see this locally with Clos 
Pegase and Hess, which both have 
exceptional art programs. Here at 
Sterling, art was incorporated through- 
out the visitor center as part of the 
redesign. We have niches and display 
cases for the sculpture and artifacts, 
and prints and etchings are displayed 
on the walls of the tasting rooms. 

In 1994, at Mumm, I installed a pho- 
tography gallery exhibiting a collection 
of wine photography by Ansel Adams, 
and I also dedicated a large space for 
rotating photography exhibitions. 
Although other wineries were display- 
ing art, none were exclusively devoted 
to photography. This set Mumm apart 
as having a unique art form, and I was 
able to exhibit work by many of the 
20th century’s great masters as well as 
local and young aspiring photogra- 
phers. 

CR: What about offshoots of the pure 
art exhibition? 


Three tasting rooms at Sterling Vineyards include the Reserve Room (700 sq. ft.) plus the 
cellar club room (700 sq. ft.) and the main room (2,000 sq. ft.). 


goTs 


evolution 


Learn the six guiding principles 
Paul Dolan discovered and developed 
at Fetzer Vineyards, 
which can help managers 
everywhere build stronger, 


more sustainable companies. 


Filled with personal anecdotes 


and practical wisdom, 


True to Our Roots 


provides both a fascinating glimpse 
into the California wine industry 
and heartening proof that business 


can do well by doing good. 


Be 


Paul Dolan is a fourth-generation 
California winemaker, who in 1992, 


became president of Fetzer Vineyards, 


one of the largest, best known 


wineries in the U.S. 


Bei 


Only $27.95 plus sales tax (CA) 
and postage. 
Order from the PWV Bookshelf 
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I was one of the people instrumental 
in starting the Napa Valley Mustard 
Festival, which takes place over two 
months in February and March, for- 
merly the slow season in Napa. The 
festival opens with a great food and 
wine event centered around an art 
competition. Mumm hosts the closing 
weekend of the festival with the "Photo 
Finish," a photography contest encour- 
aging locals and visitors to submit pho- 
tos for $5,000 in cash prizes. In this way 
visitors and locals highlight the beauty 
of the valley during the winter, just as 
Ansel Adams showed off the beauty of 
the Sierra. The festival just celebrated 
its tenth anniversary! 


CR: Tell us more about the visitor expe- 
rience at Sterling. 

It’s really a multifaceted journey. 
As soon as guests turn into the drive- 
way, they behold a stunning tree line 
of honey-locust trees with ever 
changing leaf color through each sea- 
son. Cars are parked and visitors 
leave their cares behind as they take a 
peaceful three-minute tram ride 300 
feet up the hill over the pines and 
water fountains. 

Once on top, there is a stunning 
view of the valley, and visitors 
progress to the self-guided winery 
tour that features great educational 
panels. They finish at the tasting 
room. We have added three short 
videos viewed on 42-inch plasma 
screens to our tour, so that people can 
see harvest or cellar activities or 
blending activities. During crush, 
they can watch the grapes being 
processed from a new viewing plat- 
form. 

In addition, we offer beautiful 
panoramas from several locations, 
including our tasting room. In my 
humble opinion, our terraces offer 
some of the most beautiful places to 
taste wine in the world. 


CR: What is the tasting room proce- 
dure? 

We feature three different tasting 
rooms totaling 3,500 square feet 
indoors, plus 1,600 sq. ft. in the Wine 
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Shop. Tasting in the main room and 
outdoor terrace is included in the $10 
visitor fee, which includes the aerial 
tram ride. In the other two rooms, our 
Cellar Club Room and Reserve Room, 
we offer limited releases and single 
vineyard wines with a commensurate 
increase in the quality of the 
stemware, decorations, and furniture. 
Individual tastings range from $3 to 
$15 per taste and can be credited 
against purchase. 

Guests are immediately offered a 
1.5-0oz glass of Sauvignon Blanc as 
soon as they enter the main room. I 
think it’s a nice, warm touch. We also 
offer table service for tasting with a 
very knowledgeable staff person. This 
makes for a closer and more personal 
rapport with the guests than tasting 
Over a counter. 


CR: I’ve noticed that a few places offer 
table service, but some staffs fall into the 
habit of pouring and describing the wine 
at the table, then afterward they hang out 
at the service area with other staff instead 
of schmoozing with the visitors. How do 
you handle that? 

Within the first hour of a new 
employee’s first day they receive a hos- 
pitality philosophy orientation from 
me personally. Among the things cov- 
ered is the challenge to never lose the 
guest’s perspective. From then on it’s 
the employee’s responsibility to walk 
in the guest’s shoes. Our daily supervi- 
sor also monitors the rooms through- 
out the day, and I walk through several 
times a day as well. 

The other key is to look for and hire 
staff who enjoy interacting with people 
and who are natural educators. It pays 
to interview a lot of candidates to find 
the right employees. 

We have a consumer response card 
that guests complete on the tram ride 
back down the hill. The customers share 
their thoughts through grading, or they 
write comments. In addition, staff mem- 
bers wear name tags so that they are 
accountable. (For more on the Sterling 
response cards and customer polling in gen- 
eral, see “Easy methods to attain customer 
feedback,” January/February-2003 PWV. ) 
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Concise Guide to Winegrape Clones for 
Professionals, Second edition 
John Caldwell 56pp—3$39.00 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Manual on construction, maintenance, and 
use of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative 
text and photos. 112pp—$25.00 


Encyclopedia of GRAPES 

Oz Clark 

Comprehensive guide to more than 300 
grape varieties and flavors around the world 
with in-depth coverage on 17 classic grapes 
and 15 major grapes. 320pp—$40.00 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 
391pp—385.00 


Micro Vinification 

M.R. Dharmadhikari, K.L. Wilker 

A practical guide for home winemakers, com- 
mercial small-scale producers, and large 
wineries making small, experimental lots of 
table wine. 145pp—$25.00 


Oregon Viticulture 

edited by Edward W. Hellman 
Comprehensive, easy-to-use guide to success- 
ful strategies for commercial vineyards in 
Oregon, combining expertise of university 
researchers with professional grape growers 
and winemakers. 272pp—$44.95 


Refrigeration for Winemakers 

Ray White, Ben Adamson, 

Bryce Rankine 

Original book (reprinted with corrections) 
that explains how to make most of refrigera- 
tion in the winery with a troubleshooting 
guide. 96pp—318.00 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, canopy man- 
agement and economics, improvement of 
canopy microclimates, importance of wine- 
grape canopies, construction of trellis sys- 
tems. 88pp—339.00 


The Taste of Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A masterclass on the science, procedures, and 
vocabulary of the trade for the professional. 


An essential work of reference for the ama- 
teur. 258pp—339.95 


Techniques for Chemical 

Analysis and Quality Monitoring 
During Winemaking 

lland, Ewart, Sitters, Markides, 

and Bruer 

Sampling procedures, analytical methods and 
techniques, stability tests and fining trials for 
the laboratory. 120 pp—$90.00 
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Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, B. Gump, 

F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 

assays, wet chemical and instrument analysis 

plus results and interpretation of winemaking. 
512pp—$89.95 


450 pages including photos 


Edited and published by PWV 
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Wine Growers Guide 

Philip Wagner 

Easy to understand essentials to establish a 
vineyard, pruning, training, vineyard man- | 
agement, propagating vines, and vine 
ailments. 240pp—319.95 


True to Our Roots 

Paul Dolan, President 

Fetzer Vineyards 

Learn six guiding principles developed at 

Fetzer Vineyards to help managers build 

stronger, more sustainable companies. 
201pp—$27.95 


Wine Microbiology 
Kenneth Fugelsang 
Provides background information, step-by- 
step laboratory procedures, and interpreta- 
tion of results. 245pp—3$79.95 


Understanding Wine Technology 

David Bird 

The science of wine is explained by a char- 
tered chemist: constituents of grapes, com- 
plexities of fermentation, clarification, and 
stabilization. 226 pp—$30.00 


Winery Utilities 

Planning, Design, and Operation 

David Storm 

Describes each of the major components of 
winery utility systems for planning, design, 
and operation. 550pp—$105.00 


Using Grapevine Rootstocks, 

The Australian Perspective 

Peter May 

Use of rootstocks in Australia including physi- 

ology and factors affecting rootstock choice. 
62pp—$19.50 


Winery Wastewater Handbook: 
Production, Impacts, and Management 
Jeanette Chapman, Phillip Baker, 
Sabina Wills 

Examines the chemical nature of wastewater, its 
impacts, how it can be handled efficiently, and 
disposed of responsibly. 128 pp—$21.00 


Vineyard Simple 

Tom Powers 

Provides a clear outline with diagrams and 
color photos on how to build and maintain 
your own vineyard. 118pp—319.95 
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Every morning I read these cards to 
the staff, and they get tremendous 
customer feedback. I had one where 
the visitor said, "I’ve been to over 40 
wineries, and this was the best expe- 
rience I’ve ever had." I think that the 
staff is motivated by these cards. 

One point, though: it is expensive 
to do table service. The staff-to- visi- 
tor ratio is very high, but it’s a com- 
mitment we have. We value the time 
visitors spend coming to the winery, 
so we want to maximize the experi- 
ence for them. We are working to 
earn new friendships with the hope 
these new friends become ambas- 
sadors for us in the marketplace. 

CR: Let me revisit something you 
discussed earlier. You mentioned the 
Napa Valley Mustard Festival. I’m sure 
that there will be people reading this in 
other parts of the U.S. who experience a 
downtime during certain parts of the 
year. 


Karcher state-of-the-art 
high-pressure washers 
are distinguished by 
infinitely variable 
operating pressure, 
water volume and 
temperature control, as 
well as precise chemical 
metering. Heated models 
incorporate a 90%+ fuel efficient 


burner system, low fuel shut-off and complete 
machine shut-off at the trigger gun for maximum 


safety and performance. 


Napa Fermentation Supplies is proud to be the 
West Coast Karcher distributor. Our prices are the 
lowest and we have the complete product line 
available. We are also a Karcher repair facility. 


KARCHER 


NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 
P.O. Box 5839, Napa, CA 94581 
575 Third St., Bldg. A, Napa, CA 94559 
(707) 255-6372 Fax (707) 255-6462 
www.napafermentation.com 


Many locales have a day or weekend 
festival. The big difference here is the 
Napa Valley Mustard Festival is a two- 
month, eight-weekend festival. It requires 
a tremendous amount of year-round 
work. You need to work with many busi- 
nesses to fund it to make it succeed. 

One key is finding the right event 
manager or agency to spearhead it, 
because no one business or winery has 
the time or resources to organize every- 
thing. First and foremost, you have to 
find a draw. Ours was ready-made: our 
beautiful winter mustard, and our mild 
winter weather compared to other 
areas in the U.S. We target bad weather 
areas when marketing the festival. 


CR: Do you send out press releases? 

Absolutely. To newspapers, magazines 
— the New York Times has been very good 
to us. In Napa Valley we have four cities, 
so we work with each chamber of com- 
merce. We also work with the Napa 
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Valley Convention and Visitor Bureau, 
so when they’re doing road shows, 
they stress how beautiful the valley is 
in February and March. So we have a 
unified front. It’s gotten to the point 
where the slowest quarter is now 
closely paralleling the other quarters. 
It’s been tremendous. 


CR: Let’s switch gears again: What are 
the traits of a good tasting room manager? 

Patience (laughter). Patience and a 
sense of humor. Given that the staff 
isn’t paid six figures, and the job 
requires weekend work, you really 
need to know your staff and be 
responsive to their individual needs. 
You need to be flexible in their sched- 
uling. You may be coming up on the 
busiest weekend of the year and a staff 
member wants a Saturday off for a 
special family event. It’s really impor- 
tant to accommodate them even if you 
have to use a temp to fill the void. You 


RTI SUPER STA 


The Ultimate Control for 


re & Humidity 


isy to program * Simple to ope 
Min/Max Memory ¢ High/Lo 
PC Interface Option 


Designed and manufactured by RTI to 
meet the needs of the Refrigeration Industry. 
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also need an incentive program that 
rewards superior performance. 

CR: One of the things I’ve always 
admired is that you have pretty low 
turnover in a high turnover job. What's 
your secret? 

It’s being very supportive of the 
staff and working with them closely. 
Having started part-time, I know inti- 
mately the challenges of the daily 
work. I know how frustrating the sum- 
mer can be. At the end of the day, we 
gather over a glass of wine and recount 
the day’s events. Invariably, we can 
learn or at least have a laugh about 
some challenge we faced during the 
day. We do monthly training. We have 
outside parties, and we try to be sup- 
portive of each other and promote a 
family atmosphere. 


CR: Many folks reading this don’t have an 
operation as big as yours with three tasting 
areas, 200,000 visitors per year, a club and spe- 


cial events, etc. What advice would you give 
them? 

It’s true to any hospitality operation 
that you need the greeting to be quick, 
warm, and attentive. Be genuinely 
interested in the customer. Be a 
concierge of sorts to help them with the 
rest of their journey. We have a book 
with menus and phone numbers of 
restaurants and will make reservations 
for them. Go the extra step: that’s the 
key — one step ahead of what they’re 
expecting. I mean, they are expecting 
that you’re polite and to pour their 
wine. What else can you do to take it a 
step further? Every property is unique: 
leverage that uniqueness. 


CR: You did a big remodel here. What tips 
would you give those considering the same? 
It was done very well here. We 
knew we were going to be closed for 
a long time, so we put up a big white 
tent, but of course called it a "pavil- 
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ion." We had a floor, carpets, furni- 
ture, and chandeliers. What we 
learned the hard way is the environ- 
mental concerns. 

The project went far longer than 
estimated so we didn’t have air condi- 
tioning. We had to add that. You really 
need to make the off-site experience 
valuable because people will appreci- 
ate that you went through all that trou- 
ble during remodeling to attend to 
their comfort. They'll remember it, and 
it reflects on your commitment. We 
actually saw a significant increase in 
our sales per visitor because we didn’t 
lay off staff and were able to offer 
exceptional service. 


CR: How do you pick non-wine items? 

We are constantly looking at a vari- 
ety of items. We stick to wine country 
themes and elegant items, and a good 
mix of price points. We make sure 
items are easy to carry, pack, or ship. 
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CR: What is your markup strategy? 

We don’t automatically keystone 
(double the wholesale cost). We price 
by the individual item. We have a 
platter that’s been doing very well, so 
I raised the price a bit to test resis- 
tance. We try to have the wine geek 
stuff — all the accessories they love. 
A tasteful selection of glassware 
works for us, as do logo items 
because we have an attractive icon. 
We target a few small items for 
Grandma to take home — kids’ T- 
shirts, socks, and a teddy bear — all 
wine-oriented. Also, educational 
books about wine, cheese, and food 
do well. 


CR: How about concluding with an 
amusing story from your time in the 
wine business? 

I was supervising a winery dinner 
for a corporate group and we had a 
young man seated with his parents, 
the hosts. He looked under age and 
was asked for I.D. by our staff. He 
wasn’t able to provide one. So he was 
informed we would be unable to 
serve him any wine. 

His mother, and wife of the host, 
asked for the manager and I was 
called over. She said it was her son’s 
birthday and he was 21, and she 
insisted he should be served. It was 
of course very awkward. I politely 
repeated the laws and our regrets. 

When the dessert course came, 
unknown to me, she was thoughtful 
enough to have her son receive a spe- 
cially inscribed birthday cake that 
read: "Happy 19th Birthday." I made 
a point to return as it was being pre- 
sented to the table to personally wish 
him a happy birthday! a 


Craig Root will be chairing and 
speaking at the 2004 Unified Symposium 
seminar: “Small Winery Marketing and 
Distribution, including Direct 
Marketing & Public Relations” on 
January 28. For more details to attend, 
visit www.unifiedsymposium.org. 

Please look for future articles in this 
series. For comments or suggestions, 
contact the author at: 707/963-7589. 
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Unified Symposium 
Continued from page 52 


Also, anyone who attends a 
Unified Symposium session can note 
program suggestions for future years 
on the surveys provided in each ses- 
sion room at the event. 


PWV: Where do the two of you see the 
Unified Wine & Grape Symposium 10 
years from now? 

Boulton: I believe that as long as we 
can continue to be pro-active and 
adaptive to our industry’s needs, the 
Unified Symposium will be as suc- 
cessful 10 years from now as it is 
today. 

Ross: I’d want it to not only continue 
to be the wine and winegrape confer- 
ence and exposition that is a “must 
attend” for the American wine com- 
munity, but for the international wine 
industry as well! a 


Ozborndooli Architecture 
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OSBORN DESIGN GROUP 
Winery Planning 
Architecture 
Project Management 


822D College Avenue, Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
707 542 3770; osborndesigngroup.com 
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IN THE CELLAR 


Labor Day 


From time to time, Jake Lorenzo enjoys 
sitting on his porch ruminating. Wine 
country is an amazing part of the world. Just look at Jakelyn’s 
mother’s garden. Actually, it’s more of a botanical park than 
a garden. Neighbors stop their cars when they see Jake 
Lorenzo out in the yard. They roll down their windows and 
shout, “We love what you've done to the property. It’s just 
beautiful.” 

When I invite them into the yard to check it out, they hes- 
itate, but then timidly leave their cars and wander in. 
Jakelyn’s mother has a theory she applies to her garden. “I 
don’t want to see dirt.” So visitors are a bit overwhelmed by 
the sheer density of vegetation. 

A cacophony of color bursts from every corner. The bright, 
deep red dahlias define the summer garden, but giant yellow, 
purple, and variegated dahlias also make their presence 
known. Giant clusters of golden daisies, mountains of blue 
salvia, rainbows of gladiolas, and the enormous green god- 
dess lilies vie for notice. 

Two giant palm trees tower above the garden on the street. 
There are dwarf peach trees, lemon trees, limes, kumquats, 
and olives. The closer you look, the more you see. There are 
delicate lavender garlic flowers that find their way into our 
salads. There are reds and whites and purples and yellows, 
all flowers whose names Jake Lorenzo can’t remember. There 
are so many different shades of green that no artist’s palette 
could do justice to half of it. 

For the entire summer, every friend who visits goes home 
with a bouquet. Jake Lorenzo is not talking about a bunch of 
flowers here. When Jakelyn’s mother puts together a bou- 
quet, it is a stunning, mind-boggling, hernia-inducing stack 
of cut flowers bursting with color and aroma. Jake Lorenzo is 
sure that all of our enormous health insurance bills could be 
paid if Jakelyn’s mother would simply sell her bouquets on 
the corner at Highway 12. 

Labor Day weekend marks the official end to summer, but 
not in Jakelyn’s mother’s garden, and not in the wine coun- 
try. Unless you toil making sparkling wine, Labor Day pretty 
much marks the beginning of harvest. Here in Sonoma, Labor 
Day weekend is also the time for the annual Sonoma Valley 
Wine Auction. 

The wine auction is a wild and crazy affair, serving as a 
reminder of the truly wonderful past, when Sonoma’s wine- 
makers joyfully hijacked trains, kidnapped celebrities, played 
baseball, and drank a little more each day than the city of 
Paris on a national holiday. 

Now, all these years later, the antics at the event seem a lit- 
tle less genuine, a bit forced, and just a tad silly. That said, 
Jake Lorenzo would rather attend the Sonoma Valley Wine 
Auction with its irreverent, fun-loving attitude, than any of 
those other hoity toity affairs with their black tie this and 
their long pants that. 

Still, auctions just aren’t Jake Lorenzo’s cup of tea. Jake is all 
for charity, and he’s aware that the money raised at these 
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by Jake Lorenzo 


events goes to great causes, the local hospital, housing for vine- 
yard workers, and such, but he gets uncomfortable with the 
amounts of money people spend at wine auctions. A case of 
$200 wine will go for $2,000. Lunch with a winemaker will go 
for $6,000. Believe this: Jake Lorenzo has had lunch with plenty 
of winemakers, and in most cases they should be paying the 
guests to dine with them. 

Wine auctions occur over several days. The auction itself is 
the big deal, but each day has special dinners, tours, lectures, 
and tastings. The cost for each individual event is far beyond 
the ability of any cellar rat to attend, let alone a vineyard 
worker. So an auction held on a weekend that honors labor- 
ers, but priced in such a way as to exclude the very workers 
who make the whole thing possible, is difficult for Jake 
Lorenzo to digest. 

There is probably more stuff going on in northern 
California on Labor Day weekend than at any other time of 
the year. In addition to wine auctions, revelers can attend 
concerts, plays, festivals, car rallies, races, lectures, parades, 
baseball games or even football. 

The choices are endless, and the headlining talent avail- 
able is staggering in its widespread appeal. As much as Jake 
loves the rural charm of Sonoma, he decided to take Jakelyn’s 
mom and a group of friends to an urban experience this 
Labor Day weekend. So, this year he opted for Oakland’s Art 
& Soul Festival. 

The Art & Soul Festival occurs downtown. You can take 
BART, get off at the downtown exit, and walk straight into 
the Blues Stage in the heart of City Center. Art & Soul features 
five stages and more than 50 different acts each day. 

There are local dance groups, world music, blues, jazz, 
gospel, reggae, and R&B. This year’s headliners included 
Ziggy Marley, Guster, Matt Nathanson, Rachelle Ferrell, Pete 
Escovedo, Jules Broussard, and John Lee Hooker Jr. And the 
whole event is FREE. 

In the same way that New Orleans began the French 
Quarter Festival to entice locals back to the French Quarter, 
the City of Oakland sponsors the Art & Soul Festival to show 
attendees the new downtown Oakland, and to celebrate what 
they call “the most culturally diverse city in America.” 

The Art & Soul crowd is certainly diverse: black, white, 
Chicano, Asian, wealthy, poor, middle class, young, and old. 
People come casual, dressed up, and in costume. At 
Oakland’s Art & Soul Festival there is as much diversity in 
the people attending as there is among the flowers in 
Jakelyn’s mother’s garden. And did Jake mention the whole 
event is FREE? 

For 10 blocks in and around City Hall, the streets are teem- 
ing with people browsing shops featuring colorful hemp 
dragons, Shona sculpture, ethnic clothing and fine art. There 
are murals for kids, a kid zone, and art for kids. There’s a lit- 
erature tent, with speakers, poetry readings and the 
American Book Awards. 

In a great civilized show of confidence, booths sell beer 
and wine (2-buck Chuck for $4 a glass; there’s a wine country 
opportunity just waiting to happen), and people are allowed 
to wander through the fair sipping their beverages. 
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Jake isn’t trying to get sappy here, but in a time when people 
don’t seem able to get along, where they show no understand- 
ing of their neighbor’s religious or personal beliefs, when peo- 
ple strap explosives to their bodies and blow themselves up to 
make a point, what is it worth to have thousands of revelers 
from all walks of life hanging out and enjoying themselves at an 
event sponsored by their own local government? 
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CELLAR 


For Jake Lorenzo and his friends, this year’s Labor Day 
was spent with working people. People of all races, creeds, 
and classes came together at an event sponsored by their tax 
dollars. The event signaled the end of summer or the begin- 
ning of harvest, depending upon your point of view. Either 
way, the City of Oakland did a great thing for a great many 
people, and Jake Lorenzo was glad to have been invited. 
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SMART WITICULTURE 


Integrated canopy 
management 
with Dr. Nick Dokoozlian 


I recently visited with Dr. Nick Dokoozlian, a viticulturist in 
the Department of Viticulture & Enology at University of 
California, Davis, and the UC Kearney Agricultural Center in 
Parlier, to discuss his work on canopy management. He intro- 
duced me to the phrase “Integrated Canopy Management,” 
which appealed to me greatly. I think if we had the chance to 
discuss this with the late Professor Nelson Shaulis from 
Cornell University (New York) that he too would have 
enjoyed the concept. 

What does Nick mean by Integrated Canopy Manage- 
ment? He sees canopy management as one tool among 
several to control vigor, bring vines into balance, and to 
create a good microclimate for fruit and leaves, so as to 
optimize yield and grape composition or quality. 

Many of the vineyards with which readers are familiar 
are grown in Mediterranean climates with wet winters and 
dry summers. Vines will suffer various degrees of moisture 
stress in the summer, more or less depending on soil depth. 
Thus we irrigate, which is an important tool to control 
vigor. 

Shoot growth is very sensitive to water supply, to a 
greater extent than is yield. Recently we have heard much 
about new irrigation control strategies, like Regulated 
Deficit Irrigation (RDI) and Partial Rootzone Drying (PRD), 
both of which aim to regulate shoot growth with little 
impact on yield. 

How does all of this fit in with Integrated Canopy 
Management? Nick sees it including water supply and prun- 
ing level, in addition to foliage management. It can include 
techniques like soil and cover crop management, as well as 
irrigation practice. 

The previous approach to canopy management was to 
apply it as a tool to avoid some of the negative impacts of 
excessive vigor and restrictive trellis. This newer approach 
aims to reduce vigor in conjunction with applying canopy 
management techniques. I think it is the way of the future. 

Nick has seen the face of California viticulture change 
over the last few decades, including the period when he 
studied for his Ph.D at UC Davis with professor Mark 
Kliewer. The replanting opportunity provided by phyllox- 
era along with research of the time into canopy manage- 
ment allowed researchers to rethink the “Californian 
Sprawl.” 

Alternate rootstocks provided some degree of vigor con- 
trol, as did more recently-modified ripping and vineyard 
floor management with cover crops. Add to this the selec- 
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by Dr. Richard Smart 


tion of less deep and less fertile soils, and there emerges a 
degree of vigor control that was unknown three decades 
before. 

Against this background, there is less need for canopy 
management techniques, since the vines are more balanced, 
with vigor in better control. However, there are many sites 
where some canopy management is necessary, and Nick is 
studying appropriate trellis systems for them. 


Dokoozlian’s studies 

Nick has carried out a number of studies, two of which I 
will discuss here. One is in Salinas Valley and another in the 
San Joaquin Valley. Both compared different training sys- 
tems. Interestingly, this research into trellis systems was very 
popular two or so decades ago, but now there are very few 
studies around the world. For example, I do not know of any 
such current trials in Australia. 

In Salinas, Nick and Monterey County viticulture advisor 
Larry Bettiga compared VSP-trained Chardonnay and Merlot 
with Smart Dyson (SD) and the so-called “Smart-Henry” 
(SH), which is the spur-pruned version of the Scott Henry 
trellis which I described in Sunlight into Wine. I must say the 
results were as expected. The vines were all pruned to simi- 
lar bud numbers, and yield, growth and fruit composition 
were compared. 

The vines produced similar leaf area. The VSP had more 
shading in the fruit zone than the divided canopies. This was 
determined by point quadrant and light measurements. 

Yield was less in the VSP than the SH and SD, due to 
lower fruitfulness (clusters per vine), no doubt a shading 
response. The downward-oriented canopies of SH and SD 
yielded a little less than upward canopies, again the 
expected result of lower light and fruitfulness, although 
total yield was greater. 

In the first year, fruit on the lower canopy of SH ripened 
more slowly than fruit on upward pointing shoots, but dif- 
ferences were less in subsequent years. There was no dif- 
ference in combined fruit composition with other treat- 
ments. 

In two of the three years, the SD produced the preferred 
wine in sensory evaluations. More yield and better quality: 
a familiar outcome with canopy management! 

Similar results were found in the San Joaquin Valley 
Study. In a Chardonnay experiment, horizontally divided 
canopies like the Lyre and Wye gave greater yields. Sprawl 
vines were found to be the most out of balance, with 
higher pruning weights and cane weights. VSP vines were 
the most shaded in the fruit zone, which is not unexpected 
when vigorous vines are trained to this system. 

What about vine spacing in the row? Nick’s experi- 
ments at Kearney, CA, have shown a benefit of wide vine 
spacing in the row, up to 12 feet compared to four feet for 
Syrah on 5C. There is less shading at wider spacing, and 
productivity per acre is about the same. Similar trends 
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were found for Syrah in Lodi, CA. Here the maximum 
yield was from vines spaced between seven and nine feet 
apart. 


Conclusion 

In a recent paper published in Vitis, the German viticul- 
tural science journal, Dokoozlian and his graduate student 
Elwyn Gladstone dedicated their canopy study to the late 
Nelson Shaulis. I know Nelson would be proud of this 
continuing work in California on the benefits of canopy man- 
agement on yield and quality. I think that the new idea of 
“Integrated Canopy Management” will become the new buzz 
phrase in viticulture worldwide. a 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor,” is an interna- 
tional viticultural consultant based in Launceston, Tasmania in 
Australia. He can be contacted by e-mail: vinedoctor@ 
compuserve.com. Read about Dr. Smart's business including his 
consulting schedule, educational wine tours, and seminars at his 
home page http://www.smartvit.com.au. He visits America fre- 
quently and his consulting schedule is arranged by Vinquiry in 
Windsor, CA, tel: 707/ 838-631 and http://www.vinquiry.com. 
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